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SERMON I. 


ON EDUCATION; 


| 2 4 5 
PREACHED ON ACT SUNDAY, || /+ 


* 


DrvTERONOMY XXXI1T. 46, 47. 


Aud be ſaid unto thei, Set your bearts un- 


o all the words, which I teſtify among 


vou this day; which ye ſhall command 
your children to obſerve to do all the 


words of this law. For it is not a vain 


thing for you: becauſe it is your life; 
and through this thing ye ſhall prolong 
your days in the land whither Je $9 008 


Jordan to ale eſs it. 


4 


| HESE words contain the laſt 
exhortation, which Moſes the 
oreat founder of the Jewiſh 


a 


ſtate, gave his countrymen, : 
Vor. IX. "8 on 
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on the very day wherein he had notice of 
his approaching death. He had freed 
them, with infinite danger to himſelf, 
from Egyptian tyranny, "and the worſe 
bondage of idolatry and ſuperſtition : he 
had received for them, from God's own 
mouth, ſuch laws of life, as in their cir- 
cumſtances were moſt conducive to vir- 
tue and happineſs : theſe he had deliver- 
ed to his people, eſtabliſhed on the ſu- 
reſt foundation of regard; affectionate 
reverence to the object of all duty, and 
Author of all good: he had laboured, 
with infinite patience, through a long 
courſe of years, to cultivate in them this 
important principle of religious obedi- 
ence: and now, drawing near to the 
cloſe of a life ſpent in their ſervice, he 
recommends it again; firſt, with all the 
force of a moſt perſuaſive eloquence ; 
and afterwards by every charm, that po- 
etry 1t{el> could add; ſetting happineſs 
and miſery before them, in an ode of di- 
vine ſublimity and ſpirit, which they are 
commanded by Heaven to learn them- 
ſelves, and teach their poſterity. This 
therefore he communicates in a ſolemn 
manner to the whole congregation, as 
the concluſion of all his cares for them; 

and 


8 preached on Abs Sunday. | 3 


and then takes his final leave in the ex- 
hortation of the text, confirming once 
more at his death the importance of thoſe 


precepts, which he had been giving them 


through his whole Hife. Set your 
Hearts, ec.“ © 5 8 
Their own obſervance of God's law 
was ſecuring the felicity of one generati- 


on only: but educating their children 


in religion and virtue, this was perpetu- 


ating bleſſings to each part of the ſociety 


O 


and to the whole: laſting proſperity and 


peace, in the good land they were going 
to poſſeſs; and in that better country, of 
which it was an emblem, life for ever- 
more. | 


The words afford then a juſt occaſion 


for ſpeaking, of the advantages of right 
education; and the duty of endeavour- 
ing, that theſe advantages may be ob- 


tained. & 


Other creatures arrive, without their 
own care, at the ſmall perfection, of 
which they are capable, and there ſtop: 
but the whole of man's exiſtence, that 
appears, 1s a ſtate of diſcipline and pro- 


greſſion. Youth is his preparation for 
maturer years: this whole life, for ano- 


ther to come. Nature gives the abilities 


q * 
* 7 We. "I _ 
* 2 COP ⸗— . 


4 Dm Education; 


to improve; but the actual improve- 


ment, we are to have the pleaſure and 
che reward of giving ourſelves and one 


another. Some minds indeed, as ſome 


ſoils, may be fruitful without culti- 
vation; others, barren with it; but the 
general neceſſity is the fame in both caſes; 


and in both, the richeſt, and moſt capa- 


ble of producing good fruit, will be 
over- run, if neglected, with the rankeſt 
and worſt weeds. 

Now the only univerſal precaution, 


that can be in this reſpect, chriſtianity 


hath furniſhed, by introducing a ſtated 


method of inſtruction, unknown before; 


which, joined with the parents private 
care, is, to the generality of mankind, 


ſufficient for the purpoſes of intellectual 


and moral improvement. But to perſons 
of more extenſive influence, a more par- 


ticular and appropriated inſtitution is ne- 


ceſſary; for the world's ſake as well as 
their own. This, with regard to the 
3 of religion, men almoſt without 

exception acknowledge: but too com- 
monly forget it in another caſe, of no leſs 


| importance; theirs J mean, whoſe autho- 


rity is to enforce the laws of conduct, 


and whoſe Gn is to lead the way in 
| life. 


— 


Serm. 3 preached on A Sunday. 3 


life. Here ſometimes a wrong care, FR 


an imperfect one, is taken by the fond- 


eſt parents. The outward accompliſh- 
ments and decencies of behaviour they 
teach them with great exactneſs, and do 
well: but then, without the leaſt further 

roviſion, ſend them abroad into the 
ſchool of the world, there to learn what 
they can. The conſequence is, what 
muſt naturally be expected: trifles and 


follies, ever readieſt at hand, and beſt 
| ſuited to the unjudging mind, get firſt 


into poſſeſſion; and, in many, leave 
place for nothing elſe to enter. Such, 

unqualified for the valuable employments 

of life, muſt loſe their days in the low 
amuſements of a falſe and effeminate po? 
liteneſs; hoping for no higher a charac- 
ter, than a ſet of creatures, equally con- 
tem tible, can give one another by mutu- 
al admiration; and happy after all, if 


they chance to preſerve an innocent 


worthleſſneſs. 


But e room left Py Win atten 


tion to knowledge; not even the forms of 
decent carriage, though obvious things, 
are fully learnt without regular applica- 


tion: what ſort of acquaintance then 


with ſcience muſt that be, which is 3 
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ed up occaſionally and by accident? A 
thorough one indeed we muſt judge it, 
were the firſt appearance to determine us; 


that air of ſufficiency, with which a per- 


ſon thus educated for the moſt part deli- 
vers his ſentiments. But if we examine, 
as the world will, what is under this ap- 
pearance to ſupport it; then a mind is 
diſcovered, thoughtleſsly perſuaded of 
its own knowledge, where it is very ig- 


norant; and affecting knowledge, even 


though it is conſcious of having none: 
firſt making haſtily whatever determina- 
tion is faſhionable about queſtions half 
underſtood, and not at all conſidered, be 
their importance what it will; and then 


going on immediately to act upon this 


determination, without the leaſt diffidence, 
or the leaſt thought. what the laws of hu- 
man actions are: unmoved by reaſon, 


and ſcorning it; but changing frequent- 


ly on mere fancy, and fluctuating through 
life without rule or guide, from the for- 
ward extravagancies of a profligate youth, 


to the end of an early and deſpicable old 


age. 
.S 

The benelits of converſation . 
depend on the previous attainments, both 


of Es who are appel to communi- 


Cate 
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cate knowledge, and to receive it. If 
therefore inſtruction be — con- 
verſation will grow trifling if per- 
verted, dangerous. Still 2cquaintanos 
with the world, however corrupted, may 
be a uſeful part of education; but then 

it muſt be the laſt. It gives a beautiful 
poliſh: but of this the beſt prepared 

mind will be the moſt ſuſceptible. It 
teaches many things: but good or bad, 
according as the learner is qualified to 
diſtinguiſh. He, whom improved good 
ſenſe hath enabled to obſerve upon 
common practice, will extract wiſdom 
and virtue from the vices and follies of 
mankind. But ſuch as are ignorant, and 
capable only of imitating, wall of courſe 
admire the worſt of what they ſee; and 
be the more effectually ruined, the more 
they aim to be accompliſhed. Ir is there- 
fore a mercileſs thing, to throw out poor 
creatures unprincipled in what is right, 
to ſhift for themſelves where ſo much. 
wrong is to be learned. 

Regular cultivation of the undes 
ing then is what good education begins 
with. The earlieſt branch of this, ac- 
quaintance with uſeful languages un- 
locks the treaſures of ancient learning, 
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and makes the improvements of every 


age and climate our own. Then the po- 


liter parts of literature moſt agreeably 


open the faculties, and form the taſte of 
young perſons; adorn our diſcourſe and 
endear our company, in riper years; 


give a grace to wiſdom and virtue; re- 


heve the fatigue of our buſy hours, and 
elegantly fill up the leiſure of our vacant 
ones. At the ſame time the art of juſt 


reaſoning opportunely comes in, to 


curb the licence of imagination, and direct 


its force; to fix the foundations of ſci- 
ence; aſcertain the degrees of probabi- 
lity, and unveil ſpecious error. With this 


guide we proceed ſecurely. Knowledge 
of nature opens the univerſe to our view; 
enables us to judge worthily of the con- 
ſtitution of things; ſecures us from the 
weakneſs of vulgar ſuperſtitions; and 
contributes, in many ways, to the health 
and ſecurity, the convenience and plea- 
ſure of human life. If from hence we 
go on to ſurvey mankind; a contem- 
plation of their different ſtates in diffe- 
rent ages, eſpecially of their ancient re- 
gulations and laws, the public wiſdom 


of brave and great nations, will furniſh 


*** of uſeful reflections to the mind; 
often 


Serm. I. preached on ; 48 Sunday: 9 
often teaching us to improve our 
own condition, often to be happy in 
. 
- oy muſt be obvious, how raticnl an. 
entertainment theſe things are; and how 
_ uſeful: materials they furniſh to ripen 
and perfect that prudence and good ſenſe 
which not only carries us through the bu- 
fineſs of life, but gives reliſh and ſtabili- 
ty to the pleaſures. of it. If then know- 
ledge ought ta be attained, the way to 
it ought to be made eaſy; by removing 
difficulties, cautioning againſt miſtakes, 
and leading forwards in a right method. 
Above all, application ought to be ſe- 
cured, by the authority of a prudent in- 
ſtructor „ and emulation excited, by a 
number of tellow-learners.. 

But if education ſtop here, it hath on- 
/ given abilities and powers, the direc- 
tion of which to right or wrong purpoſes 
is greatly uncertain ſtill. He that knows. 
not the proper uſe of his own. being; 
* what is man and whereto ſerveth be, 
what is his good and what is his evil ;” may 
_ eaſily employ his. other knowledge ſo, 
as to be much the worſe for it. This 
inquiry then is the important one. Va- 
rious methods of conducting life ꝑreſent 
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| - j 
th mſelves; contradictory inclinations 


demand to be 5 the conflict is 
painful; the end of it may be more ſo: 
which way is right, and Which ſhall we 


take? Now there is a ſcience, that can 
direct us here: can ſhew us an inward 


principle, endued with native authority 
to govern all the reſt; obedience to which 
gives a ſteady aim and ſelf. approbation 
to our conduct, beltows on us the trueſt 
ſatisfactions of life, and delivers us from 
Its foreſt evils. Nor are morals only the 


ſource of private happineſs, but the great 


foundation of mutual ſecurity, the only 
one of eſteem and friendſhip amongſt 
men. A perſon of true goodneſs, though 


otherwiſe of ſmall accompliſhments, will 
always make an amiable . in ſociety, 


and be a valuable part of it: whereas, 


without a virtuous heart, the ſuperior 


abilities of the great man will only ren- 


der him a more extenſive miſchief ; and 
the deceitful agreeableneſs of the gay man 
qualify him to miſlead, betray and ruin, 
more entirely, thoſe” with whom he con- 
verſes. Thus wherever wickedneſs in- 
creaſes, will miſery increaſe alſo; till the 
end be univerſal confuſion. For though 
a conſtitution, linking under vice, may 


pre- 


U 
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preſerve for ſome time the florid look of 


health; yet inward ſtrength, and laſting 
vigour, are what nothing but virtue, 
public and private, can give to any peo- 
ple. This is that true wiſdom, “in 
* whoſe right hand is length of days; 
« and in her left, riches and honour.” 


Now the foundations of virtue are in- 


deed laid by nature, both m the rea- 
ſon and affections of mankind: but 
reaſon is ſo often inattentive, and affec- 
tions are ſo eaſtly depraved, that without 
further care, - thoſe moral principles, 


which make the beſt part of our inward - 


frame, will in moſt men be greatly ob- 
ſcured, and in ſome, to all appearance, 


quite” effaced. And, were even thoſe of 


righter minds left each to form their pri- 
vate ſyſtem, tenderneſs for their own fail- 
ings, or prejudice for thoſe of the world, 
would often lead them into imperfect no- 
tions and wrong practice. One indiſ- 


penſable branch then of hberal education 


is an accurate 1 in this impor- 


tant ſcience: to pull off the diſguiſes 


which vice affecte to wear, and place the 
conſequences of it in a juſt light; to 
point out the leſs obvious advantages of 


— 


virtue, and ſhew its reſtraints to end in 
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real freedom; to repreſent the ſtrict con- 


nexions of its ſeveral parts, and make 
ſtrong the proof, that knowledge of 
* wickednels is not wiſdom; neither at any 
* time the counſel of ſinners pru- 

And when ſhould the ſcience of life be 
taught, but in the beginning of life ; be- 
fore evil habits are eee : whillt the 
natural regard to truth and right, the on- 
ly inward reſtraint of incautious youth, 


remains uncorrupt ; and the ſeeds of fin 


lie yet ſomewhat looſe on the ſurface of 
the mind; much harder to be cleared 
away, when once. they have taken root,. 
and twiſted themſelves ſtrongly about 
the heart. This therefore 1s the favour- 
able opportunity, in which authority and 
reaſon mult exert at once their joint force. 
For diſcipline without inſtruction is mere 


tyranny : and inſtruction without diſci- 


pline, little better than uſeleſs talk. 
Things owned to be fit and good are 
neglected, becanſe diſagreeable ; things 
evidently hurtful purſued for preſent - 
pleaſure. Here authority comes in to 


the aid of reaſon; enforces virtuous ap- 


plication ; reſtrains vicious indulgences; 
tempers the warmth of youth; prepares 
a „ us 
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us for the future ſubordinations of life ; 
conducts us ſafe through the unſeen dan- 
gers of our moſt dangerous time; and _ 
then by gentle degrees withdraws its in- 
| fluence, as the power of ſelf-government 
orows up. Where want of this care 
leaves young perſons too ſaon in the worſt 
of hands, their own; it is dreadful to 
ſee, into what irretrievable miſeries they 
plunge, in the very beginning of their 
_ courſe. ' And therefore, the more liber- 
ty they are afterwards to enjoy; the more 
prudent, though not ſtricter, reſtraint 
they ſhould be under at firſt; and enter- _ 
ed by ſlow ſteps into the world at large, 
with all poſſible cautions given them of 
the hazards they are going upon, and 
(God knows) have little reaſon to be ea- 
ger for. e 

But the moſt ſerious part of education 
is wanting ſtill: the part which leads us, 
by the eſteem of moral excellence, to ho- 
nour and love that being, in whom the 
perfection of it dwells; and extends our 
inward ſenſe of duty, ſuggeſted firſt by 
the low and ſhort-lived relations between 
us and our fellow- creatures, to the highh- 
eſt poſſible and eternal object of it, the 
Creator and Ruler of this univerſe. He, 


by 
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by whoſe pleaſure we are, from whoſe 
favour all that we enjoy and hope for 
comes, according to whoſe determination 
our whole exiſtence. ſhall be happy or 
miſerable, is not ſurely one with whom 
we are unconcerned. And, however a 
baſe nature may value itſelf on the impo- 
tent affectation of lighting God; every 
worthy mind will delight to expreſs that 
veneration, and pay that obedience, which 
are due to him, who 1s the Lord of all : 
due by the ſtrongeſt claims; whether 
unaſſiſted reaſon diſcover the general laws 
of his. moral kingdom; or infinite wif 
dom, the beſt judge of -our circumſtan- 
ces , condeſcend to adapt to them fur- 
ther obligations. It is indeed the ſenſe 
of our living under his government and 
care, that makes our condition of being 
deſireable. Religion, filing the mind 
with that obje& which it naturally ſeeks, 
a ſovereign protector, infinitely wiſe and 
good, effectually excludes all ſuperſtiti- 
ous terrors; and, far from depreſſing 
the tendereſt ſpirit, exalts us into every 
thought and every hope, that is great and 
noble. Turbulence of paſſions, and ob- 
ſtinacy of ſelf- will, theſe are the things, 


that tear and weaken the ſoul: reverence 
of 


* 
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of God, by awing them into compoſure, 
ſtrengthens every inward principle that 
ought to. be ſtrong; and if it prunes the 
luxuriances, promotes by ſo doing the 
vigour of the mind. Religion comprehends 
at once every motive, both of virtue and 
of private intereſt, that can either direct 
or ſupport the heart in every part of con- 
duct; joins in perpetual union our duty 
and our happineſs; and makes the uni- 
verſal ſcheme of things conſiſtent, beau- 
tiful and good. 


Since | +1 WAL ee of youth in 


in religion, virtue, and knowledge, ap- 


pears attended with ſo many advantages; | 


it follows, 

That all perſons concerned in it ſhould 
_ endeavour, with anited care, in their ſeve- 
ral ations, that theſe advantages may 


be effectually obtained; eſpecially in the 


places dedicated to that purpoſe. 


To you, who are parents, nature itſelf 


| hath given a tender concern. for your 
children's welfare, as your own; and re- 


minds you juſtly, that, as you have 


brought them into the dangers of life, 


your buſineſs it is to provide, that they- 


get well through them. Now the only pro- 
viſion commonly attended to, of wealth 
c and 
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and honours, can never 8 happi- 
neſs; unleſs the mind, on which all de- 


e be taught to enjoy them properly. 


ortune, without this, will but lead 
them to more abandoned ſallies of extra- 
vagance; and expoſe them to more 
public cenſure. Education then is the 


great care, with which you are entruſted; 
carce more for their ſakes than your own, 


You may be negligent of your ſon's in- 
ſtruction: but it is on you, as well as 
himſelf, that his ignorance and contemp- 
tibleneſs will bring both reproach and 
inconvenience, You may be regardleſs 
of his morals: but you may be the per- 
ſon, who will at laſt the moſt feverely 

feel his want of them. You may be in- 
different about his religion : but remem- 
ber, dutifulneſs to you is one great pre- 
cept of religion: and all the reſt promote 
ſuch habits, as you may bitterly repent, 
when it is too late, your omiſſion to cul- 


tivate in him; and live and die miſerable 


on his account, whom timely care would 
have made your joy and honour. 

The Educator of youth will frſt perfect 
himſelf in each needful eee and; 
then apply to forming others. In every: 
ſcience he will j Join the diſcoveries of later 

times: 
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times with ſuch inſtruction, as may ren- 
der the learning of former ages intelligi- 
ble; and prudently direct the more par- 


ticular attention of each perſon to fuch 
things, as may chiefly relate to their fu- 


ture part in life. 
The foundations of Ane he will 
lay deep and ſtrong: recommending the 
reat articles of it, not to the paſſions of 
thoſe under his care, by warmth and ve- 
hemence; but to cheir reaſon and faith, 
by juſt explications and concluſive ar- 
guments: neither loading revelation with 
unauthoriſed doctrines and needleſs dif- 
ficulties; nor yielding up the leaſt real 
part of it, to defend the reſt; nor alter- 
ing the leaſt, to give it a more plauſible 
appearance. A diſputing and cavilling 
temper he will endeavour to repreſs; but 


will treat with all tenderneſs the doubts 


of an ingenuous mind: and ever encou- 
rage that ſacred regard to truth, which 
makes men worthy of eſteem, even whilſt 
they err, and is the great ſecurity of their 
returning into the right way. 

To civil government he will conſcien- 
tiouſly teach that dutiful obedience and 
honour, which chriſtianity requires all 


— to pay; and which the happieſt 
ſub- 
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ſubjects i in the world ought to pay with 
the chearfulleſt gratitude. He will diſ- 
courage with all poſſible care, the rage 
- of party zeal; which warm and unex- 
2 minds too often miſtake for 
public ſpirit. Admitted in this fair diſ- 
guiſe, it poſſeſſes the whole man; tinc- 
tures his way of thinking on almoſt every 
ſubject; leads him to hate and injure 
worthy perſons, to admire and aſſociate 
amongſt very bad ones; with whom this 
immoral temper ſtands in the ſtead of all 
merit, whilſt indeed it hinders the acquir- 
ing of any. As life goes on, theſe evils 
increaſe : of which all the world com- 
plains, but unhappily indulges them at 
the ſame time; inſtead of each curbing, 
on his own fide; the eagerneſs and keen- 
» neſs of ſo malevolent a principle. Young 
perſons ſhould therefore be reminded, 
that the ſeats 'of learning are purpoſely 
| ſecreted fro op the buly ſcenes of life; that 


the time for engaging in thoſe will come 


but too ſoon : and mean while the gene- 
rous ardor of youth ſhould be exerted in 
making the preparation of uſeful know- 
ledge and virtuous habits; hut ever tem- 
pered with ſuch mildneſs and diffidence 
concerning matters, of which they need 
not 
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not judge yet, as they will every day 
ſee more neceſſary in order to judge and 
act right. 

This is indeed one part 4 morals : and 
on every other part the director of educa- 
tion will have an attentive eye., 
the ſallies of a well meant fervor he will 
prudently moderate, when they give reli 
gion a gloomy appearance, or add to it 
a needleſs burden. But much more 
ſtrictly will he guard againſt the oppoſite 
extreme of libertiniſm and profaneneſs ;. 
labouring to keep up, not only an out- 
ward form of regularity, but a ſerious 
awe of God, and ſenſe of duty, in every 
mind; watching over each tendency to 
vice; "and conſidering wilful neglect of 
application, as a dangerous kind of guilt. 
In order to this great end of preſerving 
morals, he will preſerve and countenance, 
as far as it remains poſſible, that tempe- 
rance of living, ſimplicity of appearance, 
and frugality of expence, which keep the 
mind in fit temper for the exerciſe of its 
faculties, and defend it from the corrup- 
tions of luxury and vanity lay the foun- 

dations of health and prudence in men 
for the reſt af their days, and prepare 
them 
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! them to be virtuous and eaſy i. in whate- 
ver ſtations may prove their ſhare. 

It remains only now, that the perſon, 
of whom all this care is taken, ſhould 
” know and improve his own happineſs. 
Too many there are, that ſet out upon 

the important journey of life, without a 
ſkilful, or perhaps a frieſlly hand, to con- 
duct them through the difficulties of the 
untried and hazardous way. Theſe are 
greatly excuſeable in their faults, and 

pitiable in their miſeries. But of you 
God and man will expect attainments, 
that may bear porportion to the advan- 
tages, with which you are bleſſed. Na- 
ture engages your parents; duty, honour, 
and intereſt, your inſtructors, to con- 
ſult your welfare: which they deſire. as 
much as yourſelves, and underſtand bet- 
ter. Reſtrain therefore and apply your- 
ſelves as they direct; though you not 
only feel it painful, but ſee it not yet 
beneficial: and truſt thoſe, who have all 
imaginable claim to be truſted, that, by 
quick degrees, the pain will wear off, 
and the benefit be evident. 

Their province, who are devoted 
to the ſervice of religion, will be to ap- 
pear, perhaps after a very ſhort | prepara- 


tion 
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tion in an age ſtrongly prejudiced againſt 
them and their function: ſure objects, 

without merit, of contempt and hatred; 

but, with it, capable ſtill of being 1 

teemed and uſeful, This ſituation, you. 

ſee requires in the firſt place, that you 

carefully acquaint yourſelves with the 

proofs, the doctrines and precepts of the 
Goſpel Revelation. Fear not therefore 

making free enquiry into every thing. 
Only begin not your enquiry, till you are 

qualified: and end it not, till you have con- 

ſidered matters throughly. Young minds, 
and often the moſt generous of them, are 

apt to purſue truth with an impatience, 
that occaſions their miſſing it. Nothing 
ought ever to ſtand againſt full evidence 

well weighed : but many things may in- 

duce thoſe, who have yet had little time 

for thought, to think again, and be dif- 

lident in the mean while. For not only the 

world too commonly imputes to a man, 

all his life, the indigeſted notions of his 
early years; but perſons liſt themſelves 

by poſitive talk, and then cannot retreat. 

With this caution, and with due method, 
diligence will go far in acquiring know- 
ledge. But knowledge is only one part 


of hat muſt be attended to; The un- 
| guarded 
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guarded conduct, even of perſons young- 


er days, will be treaſured up in many a 
malicious memory to their future diſad- 


vantage: and, though an affectation of 
untimely gravity fits ill, yet innocence 


and piety are the duties of every age. They, 


eſpecially, whoſe profeſſion will make a 


| ſtricter abſtinence from doubtful and im- 


prudent pleaſures expected of them here- 
after, will find it much the ſafeſt and ea- 
ſieſt to begin now; and, by an uniform 
life, grow regularly up into that eſteem, 
which their deſtinatigh will require. 

And though neigher the ſame diligence 
of application, nor ſuch accuracy of con- 
duct, may appear neceſſary in thoſe of 
higher rank: yet an improved under- 
ſtanding muſt be an advantage, and the 
want of it a blemiſh, proportionably con- 
ſpicuous, as the tation, in which either 
appears, is public; and the choice, how 
life ſhall be ſpent, is always important in 


the ſame degree, as the perſons are who 


make it. Such therefore, of all others, 
ſhould. not take it haſtily for granted, 


that an immoral courſe is right. To be- 


gin with virtue, at leaſt till fair inquiry 


rejects it, is evidently the ſaſe part. No 
one ever bitterly condemned himſelf, 


8 | that 
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that he had ſpent his younger years ſo- 
berly: many have, that they did not. 
Then, ſome degrees of vice are owned 
to produce miſery : and every vice leads 
on to worſe degrees of itſelf, and variety 
of others. Or, though a vicious perſon 


could depend on fuffering no preſent. - 


harm; yet he cannot fail of doing a great 
deal: and a man would not chooſe, that 
the chief traces, which he leaves behind 


him, to mark out his paſſage through 


life, ſhould be ſo many injuries done his 


fellas: creatures. At leaſt no one would 


venture upon this, till he were ſure there 
is no ſuperior inſpector of his conduct. 
Now there cannot be certainty againſt re- 
ligion: and there are ſuch evidences for 
it, as muſt require more than a few ſlight 
cavils, or bold jeſts, to overturn them. 
A careful examination then it juſtly de- 
mands. And if upon ſuch examination 
it prove true, as undoubtedly it will; 


remember it is a moſt ſerious truth, in 
which the foremoſt of mankind is equal- 


ly concerned with the meaneſt. There- 
fore in a caſe of ſuch moment, let no 
falſe ſhame, nor favourite paſſion pre- 


vail over you; but © give your hearts 
early to the Lord that made you.“ Lay 
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the foundation of your lives here, on i th 
firm ground of chriſtian faith; and build 


upon 1t whatever-is juſt and good, wor- 
thy and noble, till the ſtructure be com- 


plete in moral beauty. The world, into 


which you are entering, lies in wait with 
variety of temptations. Unfavourable 
ſentiments of religion will ſoon be ſug- 
geſted to you; and all the ſnares of lux- 
ury, falſe honour, and intereſt, ſpread 


in your way; which with moſt of your 


rank are too ſucceſsful, and to many fa- 


tal. Happy the few, that in any part 
of life become ſenſible of their errors; 
and, with painful reſolution, tread back 


the wrong ſteps, which they have taken! 


But happieſt of men is he, who, by an 


even courſe of right conduct, from the 


" firſt, as far as human frailty permits, hath 


at once avoided the miſeries of ſin, the 
ſorrows of repentance, and the difficul- 
ties of virtue; who not only can think of 
his preſent ſtate with compoſure, but re- 
flect on his paſt behaviour with thankful 
approbation, and look forwards with un- 


mixed joy to that important future hour, 


when he ſhall appear before God, and 
humbly offer to him a . life ſpent in 


his ſervice, 
SER- 


— 


SERMON. II. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LEARNING. 


PREACHED BEFORE AN ASSEMBLY OF MINISTERS» 


— 


AcTs vi1. 32. 


And Moſes was learned in all the wiſdom 
of the Egyptians : and was miphty in 
words and in deeds. © 


E have no very clear lights, by 
which to diſcover, in what the 
learning of the ancient Egyptians con- 
liſted ; and it is quite unneceſſary on the 
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preſent occaſion to enter into any of the 
particulars of it, that have been handed 
down. The whole current of antiquity. 
directs us to. this country, as being very 
early the ſeat of learning and knowledge; 
and there are inſtances on record of the 
wiſe men of other nations travelling hi- 
ther for improvement. 3 

It ſeems to be mentioned in my text 
with deſign to do honour to the charac- 
ter of Moſes, that he was learned, or in- 
ſtituted, as the word ſignifies, in all the 
wiſdom of the Egyptians. Ir is taken 
notice of plainly, as the foundation of - 
thoſe memorable actions, by which the 
early part of his life was diſtinguiſhed ; 
and, I ſee no impropriety in ſuppoſing, that 
the knowledge he acquired in the ſchools 
of Egypt, was in part a qualification for 
the province he afterwards held with fo 
much dignity and uſefulneſs, as the law- 
giver, governor and leader of the Jew- 
ih people. 

This however is certain, that the learn- 
ing of ancient times at leaſt, was deſigned 
to ſerve as a diſcipline for the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſcenes of civil and ſocial life: 
and; that ſuch acquiſitions, as the ſchools 
afforded, were a conſiderable part of the 

| virtuous 


, 


virtuous and manly education of future 
lawgivers, ſtateſmen, and generals; and 
of all other. perſons, who were expected to 
be the ſupports and ornaments of the 
reſpective ſtates, to WO: they be- 
longed. 
And it is found to be true in fat; 

that thoſe, who have made- the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed figure in the buſy ſcenes of 


life, have often had a conſiderable ſhare 


of thoſe kinds of learning, which were 
moſt eſteemed in their day. A flender 
acquaintance with the Grecian and Roman 
hiftory will furniſh inſtances abun- 


dantly ſufficient to confirm this 3 


tion. 


modern times has had a different tenden- 
cy; to what ſhall we aſcribe it? human 
nature is ever the ſame; and the grandeur 
and good order of civil ſocieties in all 
aces depend on the ſame or ſimilar cau- 
ſes. If what has paſt for learning there- 
tore has ever appeared to -operate diffe- 
rently ; it muſt probably be, becaule it 
is of a different kind: and the reme ly 
for this is to be ſought, not in the neg- 
lect of learning; but in a care to reform 
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This then, it ſhould ſeem, was ike 5 
tendency of ancient learning. If that of 
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the abuſes, which have crept into the 


ſciences; and to reſtore thoſe branches to 
their deferved honour, which have been. 


the fruitful cauſes of fo much order 


and happineſs in private and ſocial 


life. 


It has been one very ay effect 
of ſuch a change in the ſtudies and pur- 


ſuits of the learned, wherever it has tak- 


en place, that learning itſelf is fallen in- 
to contempt with the buſy and active 


part of mankind. They have been apt 


to conſider it, as only fit to fill the heads, 
and exerciſe the wits of idle people; but 
as of no uſe at all to thoſe, who are de- 


ſigned to fill up the more active ſtations, 
and ſerve their country in the faithful 


diſcharge of all the offices of peace and 

War. | | 
Nay learning and knowledge have been 

repreſented, as not only uſeleſs, but hurt- 


ful, as the means of corrupting the na- 


tive manners of a brave people; as the 
cauſes of idleneſs and effeminacy ; and 
as acceſſary to the extinction of that no- 
ble ardour for public liberty, which is 
their beſt ſecurity againſt all uſurpation. 
Religion too has been thought to be in 


danger from the advancement of learn- 


ö Ing : 


. 
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ing: and the torrent of infidelity and 


rofaneneſs, which in ſome ages has been 


likely to bear down every thing great 
and good, has by ſome been reckoned to 


owe its riſe, or at leaſt a conſiderable in- 
creaſe to its ſtreams, to the fountains of 
knowledge too freely laid open, and 


diffuſed 1 in too general and undiftinguiſh- 


ing a manner. 


To judge of the truth and juſtneſs of 


theſe heavy charges, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to take a view of the ſeveral kinds 
of learning; that we may ſee whether 
they are all equally guilty ;. or whether 


whilſt falſe ſcience is of a hurtful or dan- 


gerous tendency, the true is not on the 
Omg innocent, ornamental and uſe- 
ul 

And here W which contains 
the elements of all learning and know- 
ledge comes firſt to be conſidered. That 
the knowledge of words is neceſſary to 
diffuſe ſcience muſt be obvious to every 
one. But the ſtudy of foreign languages, 
the living and the r employs ſo much 
of our time, eſpecially in the early part 


of life, that the conſideration of it is not 


to be thus paſſed over. Why ſhould any 


tongue but our own employ our attention, 
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is a queſtion, that has been ſometimes 
aſked; and it is a queſtion which may 


be aſked with more appearance of rea- 


fon in this than in almoſt any preceding 


age, even by thoſe who are friends to the 
ſciences. We have, ſay they, a ſuffici- 


ent number of good authors on all ſubjects 


in our own tongue; and our time might be 


much better employed, in making our 


ſelves maſters of their ſentiments, than in 


collecting words and phraſes from other 
tongues ; and ſearching with ſo much di- 
ligence for that, which will not after all 


repay the pains, which the ſearch muſt 


coſt us. 
But the ſtudy of a is not with. 


out its uſe. If it be properly purſued it 
ſtrengthens the capacities of the mind, 
and enlarges our experience; and the 
compariſon of different languages toge- 
ther, with juſt critical remarks on their 
general agreement to the nature of things, 
and the powers of the human mind, and 
the peculiarities obſervable in each, be- 


ſides the entertainments it will afford to 


a curious obſerver, may prove the means 
of enriching our native tongue with that 
copiouſneſs and variety, which will ena- 


ble 
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ble us to deliver our ſentiments on all 
ſubjects with a ſuperior ſtrength and 


elegance. 


And not to inſiſt upon it, chat b 
guages are uſually acquired at an age, 
when nothing elſe almoſt can be learned; 
it may be added, if the experience and 
obſervation of other nations, be worth 
any thing, it is very deſirable, where we 
cannot colle&t them for ourſelves, to 
take them from the words of the origi- 
nal authors. 

After all it is readily owned, that the 


knowledge of words alone can be of little 


ſignificance ; and, if any ſuffer them to 
ingroſs their whole attention to the neg- 


lect of things, their folly and abſurdity 
will deſerve the ſevereſt cenſure. It is 


chiefly” to gain the beſt acceſs to the 
ſtores of knowledge, which are preſerved 
amongſt other nations, and particularly 


in the writings of ancient authors, that 


the languages are expected to engage our 


attention; and if we do not apply them 


to this uſe, we might almoſt as well 
have no . with them at 
all. 

As then the only or chief oſe of learn- 


ing any language is, that we may attain 
C4 ; a juſt 
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a juſt knowledge of things; it will be 
n to conſider in the next place, the 
nature and uſes of ſuch Knowledge as we 
are capable of acquiring. 

As to the knowledge of nature in the : 
confined ſenſe, in which it is often taken 
for the knowledge of the viſible, materi- 
al world; our firſt acquaintance with 
it is owing to the impreſſions made on 
the ſenſes by external objects. The repre- 
ſentation of theſe on the mind is in ſome 
caſes lively, ſtrong and accurate; and in 
others weak and confuſed. Some are at 
the pains to collect and compare the im- 
preſſions, they receive; to obſerve the 
changes, which the ſeveral bodies around 
them are capable of, and their different 
affections and properties with regard to 
one another; whilſt others never go a 
ſingle ſtep beyond the particular impreſ- 
ſion, which the mind receives; and un- 
Jeſs where the neceſſities of life exact a 
cloſer attention are ſcarce capable of recall- 
ing any impreſſions, which have formerly 
been preſent with the mind. Theſe, it 
is obvious, muſt be quite ſtrangers to the 
courſe and order of nature; and, if any 
knowledge of it is to be acquired, it muſt 
be in the former method, | 

The 


The great . is, that the con- 
ceit and prejudice of mankind will not 
ſuffer them to conduct their inquiries by 
the rules, which nature preſcribes. 
When a few obſervations have been 
made, a theory is immediately eſtabliſh- 
ed; and then all the operations of na- 
ture are to be explained agreeably to it. 
The toil of a laborious inveſtigation and 
ſlow deduction from a variety of experi- 
ments 'will not ſuit the natural rapidity 
of the greater part of mankind; and, 
rather than diſcover an excuſable and 


modeſt ignorance, they will by a preci- 


pitate determination prevent all uture 
inquiries and improvements. 
True natural knowledge is of a very 
different kind from any thing men of 
this ſort have invented, or can poſſibly 
invent. It conſiſts in ſuch an acquaint- 
ance with ſurrounding objects, as will 
enable us to apply them to the uſe and 
ornament of human life. And this ſort 
of knowledge is not to be acquired, but 
by the obſervation of things as they are, 
and the frequent repetition of the moſt 
accurate experiments. This ſcience, as 
it will draw very conſiderable improve- 
ments from the arts already practiſed, 
C5 makes 
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we 


makes an ample return for the advan- 
tages which it receives. It is from this 
quarter, that the artiſt is furniſhed with 
materials, on which to employ his indul- 
try, and aſſiſted to uſe his labour and 
{kill to the greateſt advantage. The 


| Rudy of nature ſupplies him with pat- 


terns of the eaſieſt and beſt method of 
operation; enables him to do what is 
ſuperior to his natural ſtrength ;' and to 
compaſs what lies within the reach of his 


abilities in a more eaſy and expeditious 


manner... IV 15 
And can it ever be queſtioned whether 


_ reſearches of this kind are innocent and 
ſafe? will it not be allowed, that they 


are highly uſeful? for beſides the elegant 
and agreeable employment they afford at 


a time of leiſure; the relaxation they 


give from ſeverer ſtudies ; and their ef- 


fect to extend and improve the powers of 


the mind: they enlarge, as has been 
ſhown, the ſphere of our activity; and 


_ frequently ſupply very powerful motives 


to that general induſtry, which is moſt 
friendly to the human conſtitution ; and 
ſpread through the ſeveral ſocieties of 
mankind that decency and good order 
which 


— 
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which are the cauſes of ſo many private 


and public bleſſings. 
It is a further adyantage of theſe ſtu- 


dies, that by a more exact acquaintance 


with particular natures, we ſhall be en- 


abled to perceive the connexion of ſome 


of the greater parts of the univerſe; fo 
as to convince us of the good deſign, 
which prevails throughout all nature 
and lead us to that full perſuaſion of rhe 
power, wiſdom and goodneſs of the Su- 


preme Being, which will fit us to cele- 


brate his perfections, and engage in the 


other offices of religion with "knowledge 


and underſtanding. 


Whilſt that kind of philoſophy then, 


which is built on fine- 450 theories, is 


uſeleſs and vain; that which proceeds on 


experiments, by its connexion with the 
uſeful and ornamental arts, and by the 
arguments it ſupplies for the exiſtence 


and perfections of God, has the moſt 
agreeable aſpect on the belt intereſts of 
me 5 

The different methods in which mo- 
ral 1 Inquiries have been carried on; wilt 
in like manner give us occaſion to la- 


ment the ill effects of falſe, and repretent. 
the advantage of true ſcience, The dry 
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and abſtract manner of conſidering mo» 
ral ſubjects, abounding with needleſs 
ſubtilties and refinements, has it is ac- 
knowledged been too common in the 
ſchools of learning; and the effects have 
been ſuch, as might be expected. Thoſe 
who have been eſteemed the greateſt 
maſters in this way, when they have 
come to ſpeak or write on moral ſubjects, 
for the inſtruction and benefit of the 
world, have acquitted themſelves ſo 
poorly; and done ſuch little ſervice to 
the cauſe of virtue with the many defini- 
tions and nice diſt inctions, in which they 
had been inſtructed; that the more ſen- 
ible part of mankind have eaſily deſpiſ- 
ed their learned and laborious inquiries; 
and applied themfelves to other maſters 
for the knowledge they required. The 
natural, undiſguiſed eloquence of thoſe, 
who have juſt deſcribed the genuine ſen- 
timents of their own hearts; and diſco- 
vered that warm approbation of integrity, 
compaſſion, and the other virtues, which 
they naturally raiſe in an honeſt mind, is 
far more agreeable to perſons of good 
taſte, than more accurate compoſi- 
tions of an abſtrak and metaphyſical 
nature. | 7 R 
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It is in the heart and/life of man, tac 
we ſhall beſt diſcover what we ſhould 
know on the ſubje& of morals; and our 
acquaintance with this part of nature, as 
with every other, will be beſt improved 
by experience and obſervation. Whe⸗ 
che virtue hath its foundation in the un- 
derſtanding, or in an ĩmplanted ſenſe, as 

it is a queſtion of inferior conſequence, 
ſo it ſeems quite foreign to my preſent 
deſign. The firſt principles of it are cer- 
tainly to be ſought in human nature; and 
the knowledge of its obligations muſt be 
acquired by a ſtrict attention to what the 
Author of our nature has written on the 
table of our hearts. : 

Our firſt knowledge of the Prämien 
and affections of the human heart is dran 
from experience; but it is not ſo ſafe per- 
haps to truſt entirely to our own : conſci- 
ouſneſs: we muſt look abroad into the 
world, in order to diſcover the ſentiments 
and affections of others: and as there is 

danger of being miſled by confining our 
views to the manners of a particular age 
or place, it is neceſſary to take a larger 
view; and, by the ſtudy of hiſtory, to 
ſupply the narrowneſs of our own parti- 
cular and perſonal obſervation. , 
| n 
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In converſing with the ſcenes, which 
hiſtory preſents us with, we have juſt and 
ſtriking pictures of the ſeveral virtues 

and vices: they raiſe our moſt natural 
ſentiments: the generous principles of 
the human mind have full room to exert 
themſelves: and our praiſe and cenſure 
follow thoſe actions, to which they re- 
ſpectively belong. This is inſtructing in 
virtue in the trueſt and beſt ſenſe; it turns 
our attention to what is moſt juſt and 
worthy; and at the ſame time confirms 
us in the love of it. Fiction is not with- 
out its uſe; but true hiſtory more eſpe- 

cially is attended with this advantage. 
The writers of fiction are very apt to re- 

preſent mankind according to their own 
notions: the characters, as well as the 
events, are often the work of the imagi- 
nation alone: and they are invented ra- 
ther to ſerve ſome particular purpoſe, or 
to ſupport ſome ſingular opinion, than to 
lead us to the knowledge of the human 
heart. But the wiſe and grave hiſtorian, 
who really intends to inſtruct us in what 
is paſt, will be the moſt likely to dra 
from the life, and to delineate the actions 
and characters of men according to their 


And 
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And who can pretend to deny the ad- 
vantage of ſuch ſtudies? Whilſt the phi- 
loſopher coldly inſtructs, if he does in- 
deed inſtruct us, in the nature of good 
and evil, and the obligations of virtue: 
in the delightful pages of a juſt hiſtory, 
we meet with that, which warms and 
elevates the mind, and diſpoſes to an ho- 
nourable and worthy conduct. 

The great merit of this kind of know- 
ledge conſiſts in its extenſive uſe and ap- 
plication. It contains the duties of 
a man and a citizen, and all the impor- 
tant offices of peace and war. By this 
ſtates are formed and governed; and all 
the rights of governors and ſubjects pro- 
perly adjuſted. 

From this entertaining and excellent 
ſtudy, we proceed by an eaſy gradation 
to what is in a more peculiar ſenſe divine 
and religious. And it would be well for 
us, ſays a noble writer, if before we aſcend 
into the higher regions of divinity, we 
- would vouchſafe to deſcend a little into our- 
ſelves, and beſtow ſome poor thoughts 
on plain honeſt morals. Our minds when 
tinctured with juſt notions of good and 
evil, and filled with a true ſenſe of what 


ls moſt excellent and lovely in human 
nature, 
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nature, will proceed to the contemplation 
of the great firſt Cauſe well prepared to 
conceive of his inflexible truth, imparti- 
al juſtice, and everlaſting mercy ; or, to 

expreſs them all in one, his perfect good- 
neſs. We ſhall ſee on better evidence, 

that his commandments are holy, juſt 
that his adminiſtration is moſt 
righteous; and that the greateſt good of 


the whole is the end of all his appoint- 


ments. 
The laſt and higheſt improvement of 
reſent ſtate may be ex- 
pected from the ſtudy of the holy ſerip- 
tures: and as the 3 rk of true ſci- 
ence in other reſpects hath been conſider- 
ed already: it will be expected with the 
higheſt reaſon, that T conſider a little the 
tance i it will afford us here. 
And in the firſt place there are none, 


who may not ſee the greateſt uſe of a cri- 


tical knowledge in the languages, in 
which they are written. Without this they 
never could have been tranſlated at all; 

and now, that we have them in our own 
tongue, it is ſtil] highly convenient to 
trace up the ſtreams to the fountain from 


which they ſpring, that we may be con- 


vinced of their integrity and judgment, 
WRaæo 
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who have undertaken and executed this 
Jaborious taſk; or that we may diſcover 
and correct their errors. 

As to the ſtudy of nature in the * 
ble works of creation, though it may not 
appear to have any immediate connection 
with the knowledge of the ſcriptures; yet as 
far as it tends to give us juſter ſentiments 
of the divine perfections and character, it 
plainly appears ſubſervient to the intereſts 
of natural, and conſequently revealed 
religion. 

But nothing will be fo juſt a prepara- 
tive for ſcripture learning, as the ſtudy 
of human nature, and that rich variety 

of moral and divine knowledge, which 
is connected with it. This furniture of 
the mind will give us large and compre- 
henſive views of the deſign of revelation, 
and effectually ſecure us from the danger 
of perverting it to the purpoſes of tyran- 
ny and ſuperſtition. As it is ſuppoſed 
to come from God, we ſhall eaſily con- 
clude, that the ends and purpoſes of it 
muſt be agreeable to his eſſential perfec- 
tions; and as it is intended for the uſe of 
man, that it is fitted to improve and per- 
fect the higheſt powers of the human mind: 
and this wiil naturally direct our thoughts 


to affairs of greater moment, than any 
| minute 
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minute trifling criticiſms on particular 


parts; and lead us to conſider its gene- 


ral grand tendency, and the excellent 
means it employs to attain it. 

I have thus been attempting to ſhew, 
that the improvements of learning are 


not only innocent but uſeful; and that 


they have a nearer or more remote con- 
nection with what is moſt important and 


5 valuable in human life. 


Let it be allowed, that learning is not 
of abſolute neceſſity, to ſuch a compe- 
tent knowledge of the dutics of religion, 
and the offices of virtue, as will make 


f 


a man a very worthy uſeful member of 


and the chief inſtances of duty and obe- 


ed the powers and principles of the hu- 


We depend not on inſtruction 
for the knowledge of right and wrong; 


dience bring with them ſuch a recommen- | 
dation from God himſelf, who has adapt- 


man mind to his moſt holy laws, that it is 


generally impoſſible we ſhould be 1gno- 


rant of them, or of the obligations they 


And in mrs of ſci- 


ence the efforts of a great genius, who has 
none of the aids of learning ; and draws 
from his own ſtock, rather than the wri- 
tings of others, will have fomething more 

great 
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great and noble, than the exacter pro- 
ductions of ſcholars, with all the aids 
which reading and learning can ſupply. 
But it is eaſy to obſerve, that the natural 
diſpoſitions to virtue may be improved 
by good rules; and the way to true wiſ- 
dom made plainer and eaſier by the mi- 
niſtry of inſtruction. It is juſtly obſerv- 
ed by Cicero, that there have been many 
who have riſen to an high pitch of excel- 
lence without Narning, and by a kind 
of divine habit in their natures have ap- 
proved themſelves juſt and wife. I add 
this too, ſays he, that nature oftner at- 
tains glory and excellence without learn- 
ing, than learning without nature: but 
when to an excellent and noble nature, 
1 is added the method and diſcipline of in- 
t- ſtruction; then will the mind exert all 
1 its latent powers, and riſe to a ſingular 
is perfection and excellence. 

J- It is very agreeable to conſider the il- 
7 luctration, which the foregoing theory 
i- WW will receive from the hiſtory of mankind. 
iS The uſefulneſs of learning and knowledge 
'S appears from the happy condition of the 
i- ſtates, by which they have been culti- 
e vated, and from the many evils, which 


u WW tave grown up when the ſciences have 
| been 
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large a deſign; 


involved in one common ruin; 
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been deſpiſed or neglected. And this is 
a ſubject, which though it has not been 


entirely overlooked, yet ſeems to deſerve 
the more particular conſideration of ſuch, 
as are capable of doing juſtice to it. 
Though I cannot propoſe to myſelf ſo 
it may be worth our 
while juſt to reflect on the ſtate of things, 
in thoſe times, when ignorance ſo univer- 
ſally prevailed, and the very records and 
monuments of paſt improvements were 
and on 
the changes, which took place, when the 
intereſts of learning began once more to 
be attended to. It is not eaſy to aſſign the 


_ cauſes which combine to produce that ig- 
norance, which overſpread ſo many parts of 


Europe; and even thoſe countries which 


have been diſtinguiſhed by the encou- 


learning. 


ragement they give to the purſuits ef 
It has often been imputed to 


the incurſions of the northern nations; 


condition and manner of life were not 


and it may be eaſily believed, that their 


very favourable to literary improvements; 


the wars they occaſioned, 


in the coun- 


tries into which they entered, would 
be apt to give a new turn to the thoughts 
and inclinations of their inhabitants; and 


bas. 
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though their enemies may have exceeded 
in their accounts of their fiercenels and 
cruelty, yet it will be allowed, I ſuppoſe, 
that through ignorance or malice, they fre- 
quently deſtroyed the remains of ancient 
learning. But ſtill there were other cauſes 
of this vaſt change, which had their ef- 
fect, though they operated in a more gra- 
dual and ſilent manner. The trifling 
controverſies, which had infeſted the 
chriſtian world; the zeal, with which 
they had been carried on; and the ab- 
ſurd opinions, which had been frequently 
eftabl'{hed by great and venerable coun- 
cils, had greatly injured the cauſe of true 
learning, as well as of real /chriſtianity : 
and through the vanity, profumprio and 
uncharitableneſs of thoſe, who had pro- 
feſſed to teach, the people were but too 
well prepared for a ſtate of great and ge- 
neral ignorance. But whatever the cauſes 
of it might be, the effect it had on the va- - 
luable intereſts of mankind were ſuch as 
muſt reflect the greateſt honour on the 
ſciences. It was in theſe dark and igno- 
rant ages that thoſe opinions were receiv- 
ed, and thoſe cuſtoms eſtabliſhed, which 
are the greateſt diſgrace to human na- 
ture; and the fruittul cauſes of confuſi- 
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greatly increaſed. 
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on and miſery in ſociety. And as to re- 
ligion, this was the time, when the grand 
corruption of chriſtianity, which began 
to work ſo early, grew ſo prodigioully as 
to infect all its parts; and when the chief 
of thoſe malignant diſorders, which have 
fince threatned its very vitals, begun or 
It was in this age, 
that chains were forged, with which to 
bind the underſtandings and conſciences 


of men and the chief abſurdities and 


impieties, with which the chriſtian world 
has been ſince burdened, received their 
eſtabliſnment. 

Theſe were the unhappy effects of ig- 


norance and barbarity; and when in the 


courſe of human affairs the intereſts of 


learning were again attended to, there 
were proportionable improvements in ci- 


vil and ſocial life. The arts grew in re. 
pute; the fierce 


res of men were ſof⸗ 
tened and refined; and juſt and regular 


forms of government, and the due admi- 
niſtration of public juſtice ſucceeded to 
the former diſorder and confuſion. 


But it was in religion, that the happy 


effects of the revival of learning were 
moſt obſervable. 


Mankind, though 


long accuſtomed to the abſurdities and 
follics 
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follies of ignorance and darkneſs, when 
light broke in upon them, began to ſee 
how groſsly they had been impoſed up- 
on; and to feel the weight of thoſe chains, 
with which they had been bound. The 
ſweets of knowledge made them deſirous 
to extend it; and the ſpirit of free in- 
quiry which was encouraged on other 
ſubjects, inclined them to examine what 
they had been taught in religion; and 
to Kan for the original and foundation 
of received practices. The iſſue of this 
has been ſuch a reformation in the chriſ- 
tian world, as muit do honour to the age, 
in which 1t was begun ; > and will do ho- 
nour to every age, which ſhall have the 


reſolution and integrity to continue and 
perfect it. 

How greatly the revival of hating 
has contributed to bring about this hap- 
py event is abundantly evident. In our 
own country in particular, our improve- 
ments in agen. and the reformation 


in religion, as well as the other valuable 
bleſſings of ſocial life, appear to have ad- 
vanced with equal ſteps. The compa- 
rilon of our own with other countries is 
extremely difficult to be executed with 
55 degree of * but we need 

| not 
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not be afraid of ſaying, that this nation 
has at leaft had its ſhare of great and 
learned men; and been diſtinguiſhed by 
a -more general application to the 
ſciences than many others. And is there 
any nation, where the arts, which ſerve 
to the uſe and ornament of human life 
have been purſued with more ſucceſs? Do 
not our excellent form of government, the 
ſecurity of public liberty, and the regu- 
lar adminiſtration of juſtice, and all the 
bleſſings of domeſtic and private life, 
with which we are favoured, bear a moſt. 
clear teſtimony to the advantages, which 
learning and knowledge afford? And above 
all the happy progreſs which the refor- 
mation has made; the care and diligence 
with which the ſcriptures have been ſtu- 
died; the honour, which chriſtianity has 
received from the candid and juſt 3 
ſentations, which have been given of its 
deſign; and the juſt foundations on which 
the authority of it hath been placed, are 
certain proofs that true ſcience at leaſt 
has a moſt favourable aſpect on its inte- 
reſts; and that the injuries it receives in 
an ignorant and barbarous age are effec- 

tually redreſſed by the increaſe of real 


E 
But 
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But whatever may have been done al- 


to fall, as ſoon. as the foundations, on 
which it reſted, ſhould be diſcovered. 

This mean and intereſted policy in thoſe, 
who paſs for inſtructors, is juſtly con- 


- ready to promote uſeful knowledge in 30 
| theſe nations, and to gain the many great 1 
N and noble bleſſings, which are connected || 
. with it; there is ſtill room for our labours, 4 
, if we can do any thing, which may be $1 
: the means of enlarging our acquilitions ; 7 
F or at leaſt of preſerving thoſe, which have 4 
P been already made. 4 
: This 1s a point, which deiviwes the 5 
4 particular attention of chriſtian miniſters. 11 
: There have been times, in which many 1 
5 of this order have found it their intereſt Fi 
t to keep the people in ignorance, and diſ- "3 
h courage inquiry. Their doctrines would 4 
1 not bear to be examined; their chief . 
2 emoluments aroſe from che credulity, i 
* ignorance and ſuperſtition of their fol- 1 
2 lowers; and their curious fabric was ſure 30 
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re demned at all times: it ſhows a poor, "0 
ft narrow ſpirit to oppoſe the advancement 1 
e- « of learning upon any ſuch conliderations. 1 
in But it is often as politic, as it is juſt and 15 
C- WH fit in itſelf, to eſpouſe the cauſe of learn- 1 
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ing, and to liſt ourſelves in the number 
of its declared friends. Z 
It ſeems peculiarly neceſſary in the. 
preſent age, in which a regard to learn- 
ing, and a deſire, to make ſome profi- 
ciency in it, is become ſo univerſal, that 
the miniſters of the chriſtian religion 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by that kind of 
learning at leaſt, which more immediate- 
ly relates to the miniſterial office. And 
here what ſhall I Tay ? that it will be a 
means of eee e our credit and influ- 
ence with our people; of removing or 
leſſening the prejudices of our enemies; 
and promoting the honour of that particu- 
lar denomination by which we are diſ- 
tinguiſhed? I will ſay what is much more, 
that it will conduce to our becoming the 
wiſe, conſiſtent advocates of truth and 
virtue, and the friends of mankind. In 
a word, next to integrity of heart and 
| purity of manners, I can hardly think 
of a more deſirable accompliſhment in 
a chriſtian miniſter, than a good and well 
improved underſtanding. | | 
We need the concurrence of all orders 
in a deſign of ſuch importance; and it 
will not be judged improper to recom- 


mend it to all, who are hearty in the in- 
tereſts 
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tereſts of religion and virtue, to apply 
their thoughts to this ſubject; and ſhow 
themſelves the friends of knowledge and 
inquiry. 

If you, our hearers, diſcover a gene- 
rous freedom in controverted points; if 
you are willing to give up ancient er- 
rors; if you encourage all juſt attempts 
to remove from chriſtianity every corrupt 
addition; and to clear it of thoſe incum- 
brances, which ſo viſibly obſtruct its 
| progreſs and influence; you will ſtrength- 
en the hands of your miniſters, and en- 
courage them to ſeek with more diligence 

and chearfulneſs all the improvements 
of ſound, uſeful learning; and to lay be- 
fore you from time to time the reſult of 
| their impartial inquiries. 

To conclude, the beſt way of ſhowing 
yourſelves the friends of learning will be 
by a generous attention to the liberal 
education of youth. It is from the ac- 
compliſnments and character of the 
younger part, that we are to expect un- 
der God to enlarge or even to preſerve 
the ſtock of knowledge, which is put 
into our hands. If we neglect the cul- 
ture and improvement of young minds; 
if we ſuffer their capacities to be ruine4 
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by idleneſs, or to be diſſipated by ple 
ſure; if we only train them up in t! 
arts of gain, without any care to inſtru 
them in good learning, and poſleſs the 
minds with uſeful knowledge; the ne: 
age will of courſe degenerate from tl 
preſent; and unleſs the providence « 
God interpoſe, we ſhall fink again in 
that ſtate of ignorance and barbarit 
from which we have happily emerge 
But if we bring them up in an early a 
tention to real, valuable knowledge 
and happily ſucceed in our endeavour 
to enrich them with this noble furni 
ture, the proſpect is fair and inviting 
we may reaſonably hope, that our pre 
ſent bleſſings will be continued and in 
creaſed, that commerce will flouriſh 
that public liberty will be eſtabliſhed or 
an immoveable foundation; that chril 
| tianity will attain its deſerved honours 
andi gradually extend its influence, til 
it becomes the joy of the whole earth. 
Permit me juſt to add my unfeignel 
wiſh, that nothing may ever appear il 
thoſe, who have the ornament of a gool 
and well-improved underſtanding, whicl 
may fix a diſgrace, or occaſion any vi 
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ing. But to the other endowments of 
the mind, may there always be added the 
good diſpoſitions of the heart; and the 
progreſs we make in knowledge, ſerve to 
W eſtabliſh us in the love of virtue, and 
the practice of true piety ; and ſo con- 
duce to our preſent honour and comfort, 
and our everlaſting happineſs ! Amen. 
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SERMON III. 


ON PUBLIC VIRTUE; 


A FAST SERMON. 


PSALM CXXXVII. 5, 6. 


A forget thee, O Feruſalem, let my right : 


| hand forget her cunning : If do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to 
_ the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not 
Jeruſalem above my EY Joy. 


REFLECTION upon * enjoyments 
tends only to the Are of pre- 
ſent ſufferings : and . I know not 
how, the mind of man is ever fondly diſ- 
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poſed to draw the painful parallel be- 
twixt the happineſs which he once poſ- 
ſeſſed, and the miſery which he now feels. 
This was the caſe of the captive Iſraelites, 
as it is pathetically defcribed in the Pſalm 
before us. By the rivers of Babylon,“ 
ſays the divine poet, © there we ſat down; 
yea, we wept, when we remembered 
% Zion: we hanged our harps upon the 
c willows, which grew in the midft 
e thereof.” As the ſoul in affliction is 
apt to dwell upon every circumſtance 
which heightens the ſorrow, he here 
repreſents his harp, that ſacred inſtru- 
ment devoted to his God, now laid aſide, 
ſilent and neglected: For © how indeed 
could he ſing the Lord's ſong in a 
*« ſtrange land?“ Oppreſſion and ſervi- 
tude throw a damp upon every nobler 
faculty : no wonder then the ſacred mu- 
fician could ill exert the heavenly harmo- 
ny under the diſpiriting preſſure of a fo- 
_ reign tyranny. * How ſhall we ſing the 
Lord's ſong in a ſtrange land?“ 
Here the faithful patriot turns, by a 
very natural tranſition, from lamenting. 
over his country's fate, to the ſtrongeſt 
profeſſions of preſerving his affection for 
ever inviolable towards her :- If I for- 
| i | ' CC get 
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« get thee, O Jeruſalem, let my right 
c hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
« remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
<« to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer 
< not Jeruſalem above my chief joy. 

Under the incitement of ſo animating 
an example, I ſhall offer a few ſentiments 
concerning that virtue which produced 

this glorious reſolution; and after endea- 
vouring to explain the nature and obliga- 
tion of love to our country, ſhall attempt 
to point out that conduct, which ſeems 
requiſite to teſtify the Gincerity of this 
affection. 

The love of our country is an inflexi- \ 

ble determination of mind to promote, 
by all juſtifiable means, the happineſss 
of that ſociety of which we are members; 
to attend to it with a warm and active 
zeal; to neglect no opportunity by which 
we may, without violating the great law | 
of univerſal. benevolence, advance her 
honour and intereſt ;- and generouſly to 
ſacrifice to this governing principle all. 
interior regards and leſs extenſive claims 
of what nature ſoever. 

This is that elevated paſſion, of all 
others the moſt neceſſary as well as moſt 
becoming to mankind; and yet, if we 
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believe the common complaints, of all 
others the leaſt viſible in the world. It 
lives, we are told, rather in deſcription 
than reality, and is now repreſented as 
an antiquated and forgotten virtue. 
Wretched picture of the human race ! If 
this be a juſt repreſentation , we are de- 
generate indeed, inſenſible to the beſt of 
all ſocial duties, counter-acting the com- 
mon bond of alliance with our ſpecies, 
and checking the ſource of our molt re- 
fined ſatisfactions. 

There is in the ſouls of men a certain 
attractive power, which inſenſibly leads 
them to aſſociate, and concert the plan of 
mutual happineſs. If any thing be na- 
tural to us, it muſt be that paſſion which 
conduces to the preſervation of the ſpe- 
cies, But nothing ſo manifeſtly contri- 
butes to that end, as this combining 
principle of fellowſhip ; which mult there- 
fore be as certainly derived from nature, 
as the love we bear to our offipring, or 
that which they have tor each other. 
The pubhc is as,it were one great family ; 
we are all children of one common mo- 
ther, our country : ſhe gives us all our 
birth, nurſed our tender years, and ſup- 
ports our manhood, In this light there- 
| fore, 
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fore, our regards for her ſeem as natural 
as the implanted affection betwixt parents 
and children. It is then from the very 
frame of man, that the ſenſe of a nation- | 
al brotherhood ariſes, and the ties of com- / 
munity ariſe out of the firſt Principles of 
nature. 

Whenever therefore this uniting FT 
ſtin& is obſtructed in its operations by 
the unequal indulgence of private affec- 
tion, the ballance of the paſſions is de- 
ſtroyed, and the kind intention of the 
Creator no leſs imprudently than ip 
ouſly perverted. 

I might here enlarge on the mite) 


delights given and received in the ſocial 
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6 entertainments and converſation of a 

i people connected together with the ſame f 
— language, cuſtoms and inſtitutions, and ; 
g from thence ſhew the reaſonableneſs of A 
N an affectionate attachment tothe commu- i 
- nity: but FE chooſe to point out the ob- "| 
Ny ligations to this aſſociating virtue, as 1 
r. they ariſe from higher and more intereſt- 9 
z ing principles. ue 
-The miſeries of the ſtate of nature are 1 
ir © evident, that there is no occaſiom to 9 
p- diſplay them: every man is ſenſible that a 
e- violence, rapine and laughter mult be 
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On Publ c Virtue; 


continually practiſed where no reſtraints 


are provided to curb the inordinancy of 


; * 


ſelf· affection. To ſociety then we owe our 


ſecurity from theſe miſeries ; and to a wiſe- 
ly conſtructed and well regulated govern- 
ment we ſtand indebted for our protection 


againſt thoſe, who would encroach upon 


the equal ſhare of liberty which belongs 
to all, or would moleſt individuals in the 
poſſeſſion of what is fairly appropriated. 
And what an unſpeakable ſatisfaction is 
it to be free, and to be able to call any 
thing one's own ! Freedom and ſecurity 
diffuſe a chearfulneſs over the moſt un- 


comfortable regions, and give a value to 


the moſt inconſiderable poſſeſſions : even 
a morſel of bread in the moſt frozen cli- 
mate would be more worth contending 
for, if liberty crowned the meal, than 
the nobleſt poſſeſſions and greateſt afflu- 
ence under the mildeſt ſkies, if held at 
the mercileſs will of a civil or religious 
tyrant. And as ſuch a happineſs is on- 
ly to be eſtabliſhed by the love of ſoci- 
ety; as all the bleſſings we enjoy ſpring 
from this ſource ; gratitude calls upon 
us to cultivate a principle to which we 
Owe ſuch tranſcendent obligations. | 


But 
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But the obligssen riſes upon us, when \ 
we conſider, that from ſociety is alſo. 
derived a ſet of amiable duties, unknown 
to men in a detached and unconnected 
ſtate. It is from this foundation that 
| hoſpitality, gratitude, and generoſity 
flow, with all the pleaſing charities which 
adorn human nature. For where have 
thoſe virtues their theatre, where 1s their 
ſcene of action, or how can they exert 
themſelves, but in ſociety? It is there 
alone we have opportunities of diſplay- 
ing the moral charms, and of exhibitin 
the glorious manifeſtation of good-wil 
to mankind. On this account therefore 
ſociety has a high demand for our af- 
tectionate regard. by 

But to be unmindful of the public is 
not only an argument of an ungrateful, 
it is a proof alſo of a diſhoneſt temper 
of mind. God has aſſigned each of us 
our ſtation, and a part which we are ob- 
liged to diſcharge in carrying on the 

oreat work of ſocial happineſs. If then 
I neglect the part appointed me, I am 
highly unjuſt ; becauſe I take a ſhare of 
the benefits of ſociety, and yet leave the 
burthen to be born by others. A greater 


injuſtice than this can ſcarcely be a 4 
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* 


He who injures particulars is indeed an 


offender; but he who witholds from the 


ublic the ſervice and affection to which 
it is entitled, is a criminal of a far higher 
degree; as he thereby robs a whole body 
of people, and deprives. the community 


of her juſt demand. If God has given 


to one man a good underſtanding, and 
he does not exert it for the general ad- 
vantage by advice and counſel; if to 
another, riches, and he will not aſſiſt 


with his liberality; if to a poor man, 


ſtrength, and he will not aid with his 
labour; if in ſhort any be wanting in 
purſuing the benevolent principle, by 
directing his talents to their proper ends, 
he deſerves to be treated as a common 
ſpoiler; inaſmuch: as he takes what pro- 
perly belongs not to him, the title of each 
man's ſhare of the benefits of ſociety ari- 
ſing only from that proportion, which 


he himſelf has contributed. 


But if we could be ſo obdurate, as to 
ſteel our hearts againſt the dictates of 


nature, the will of Heaven, and the calls 


of gratitude and juſtice; yet there is ano- 
ther conſideration, which if duly attend- 
ed to, muſt move the moſt unſocial 


breaſt, The paſſion which I am recom- 
| mending, 
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mending, is no leſs our intereſt than our 
duty: and whenever we are indifferent 
to the concerns of our country, we are 
in effect and by juſt conſequence, indiffe- 
rent to our own particular adyvan- 
ih 5 5 . 
Public good is as it were a common 
bank, in which every individual has his 
reſpective ſhare: and conſequently, what- 
ever damage that ſuſtains, the individu- 
als unavoidably partake of the calamity. 
If liberty be deſtroyed no particular mem- 
ber can eſcape the chains: if the credit 
of the aſſociated body ſink, his fortune 
' ſinks with it: if the ſons of violence pre- 
vail and plunder. the public ſtock, © his 
part cannot be reſcued from the ſpoil; 
and ſome real ſhare, be it more or leſs, 
all, even the meaneſt, have in this na- 
tional fund ; and a valuable one too, 
though it were nothing but *the loweſt 
earnings of induſtrious labour. If then 
we have a true affection for ourſelves ; 
if we would reap the fruits of our induſ- 
try, and enjoy our property in ſecurity, 
we muſt ſtand firm to the cauſe of pub- 
lic virtue. Otherwiſe, we had berter re- 
turn to the raw herbage for our food, 
and to the inclemencies of the open = 
9 | | or 
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for our covering; go back to unculti- 


vated nature, where our wants would be 
fewer, and our appetites leſs. Such a 
ſituation, notwithſtanding all its incon- 
veniences, is far preferable to a barba- 
rous government, and far more deſirable 
than the lot of ſlaves. IT g 

We ſee then how cloſely the kind 


Creator has connected our intereſt with 
our duty, and made it each man's hap- 


ineſs to contribute to the welfare of all 
his fellow-citizens. | 
Bur ſtill the more noble motive to a 
generous foul is that which ſprings from 
a benevolent deſire of diffuling the; Joys of 
life to all around him. There is no- 


things he thinks fo deſirable as to be the 


inſtrument of doing good; and the far- 


ther-it is extended, the greater is his de- 


light, and the more glorious his charac- 


ter. Benignity to friends and relations 


is but a narrow- ſpirited quality compared 
with this; and perhaps as frequently 
the effect of caprice or pride, as of a be- 
nevolent temper. But when our flow of 
good-will ſpreads itſelf to all the ſociety, 
and in them to diſtant poſterity; when 
charity riſes into public ſpirit, and par- 


tial affection is extended into general be- 


nevolence 
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nevolence, then it is that man ſhines in 


the higheſt luſtre, and is the trueſt image 
of his Divine Maker. 


But notwithſtanding all that has been 
ſaid in favour of this affection, laudable 


as it is, we are not however to forget, 
that it may be ſo condutted as to becom 
2 very criminal paſſion. . If any aſſoci- 
ated body apprehending themſelves ſu- 
perior to their neighbour-ſtates, ſhould 
for that reaſon only invade their rights, 


this would be to undermine the very foun- 


dation of ſociety, and conſequently an 


unjuſtifiable enterprize. Does true pa- 


triotiſm inſpire ſuch a conduct? Does 
the love of our own country teach us to 


agorandize it at the ruin of another? 
Undoubtedly not. And if we think at 


all, we muſt allow ſuch attempts utter- 


ly repugnant to the fundamental law 
of univerſal charity. Hard would be his 
fate, who ſhould be commanded to ſuch 
a ſervice; and glorious the triumph of 
his ſoul, if he reſolved to decline it! In 
vain would he call in the example of 
antient Rome for his encouragement ; 
tor after all the extravagant encomiums 
beſtowed upon her patriotiſm, we ſhall 
ſcarce be able to clear it from the impu- 
tation 


r 
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tation of flagrant impiety. Rome early 
poſſeſſed with the high fanaticiſm of 
diſtinction and empire, declared war 
againſt mankind; and out of that feve- 
riſn fondneſs for dominion and renown, 
laid deſolate all the known world. Their 
poſſeſſions, their habitations, their paint- 
ings, their ſculptures, all their riches were 
the ſpoils of injured nations. Thus they 
erected to themſelves an empire as un- 
weildy as it was unjuſt, on the ruins of 
their fellow-creatures. What then are 
all their beautiful lectures and pompous 
declamations on the love of their coun- 
try? What their laboured orations in 
praiſe of liberty? Indiſputable proofs 
indeed of their eloquence; but not ſo 
of their humanity. If the language of 
benevolence were to conſtitute the cha- 
racter, you muſt allow it is due to theſe 
Romans: but if actions are to aſcertain 
the right, we ſhall find it a difficult taſk 
to make good their claim, though we 
were maſters even of their own eloquence, 
Look into the city, and behold the 
inhabitants; there you will find this ce- 
lebrated freedom ſpreading itſelf only 
amongſt particular branches, and giving 
a few the licence to tyrannize over an infi- 
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nite number of miſerable ſlaves, render- 
ed more wretched by having always be- 
fore their eyes a diſagreeable ſubje& of 
compariſon. Look into the provinces, 
and you behold ſcenes of the utmoſt 
barbarity and horror. Now and then, 
it is true, you ſee the conquered enjoy- 
ing a little eaſe under a humane gover- 
nor: but in general, their oppreſſions 
were intolerable, and their whole admi- 
ſtration no better than a courſe of hoſti- 
lity and plunder, I NEWS 
It is our felicity that we are not mem- 
bers of ſuch a ſociety. We live in a na- 
tion which draws not the ſword for con- 
queſt, but for juſtice, not to introduce, 
but to prevent ſlavery. - The liberty, we 
contend for, is not the licence of a few 
to tyrannize over multitudes; but an 
equal freedom to all; ſo far as is conſiſ- 
tent with good order, and the peace of 
government. | 5" 29 
Theſe are circumſtances, which give 
a ſanction to patriotiſm, and not only 
juſtify, but demand our moſt active re- 
ſolutions to promote the welfare of the 
ſtate by all thoſe methods, which become 
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of virtue. And what thoſe methods are, 
I ſhall now attempt to ſhew. | 


The duty of governors I ſhall not here 
attempt to delineate ; but proceed to en- 


gꝗuire what 1s thebuſineſs of thoſe who move 


in a lower ſphere. They who are not intruſt- 
ed with the high offices of ſtate, have it in 


their power nevertheleſs to do great ſer- 
vice to the public in their reſpective ſta- 


tions. Theſe are, like ſubordinate ar- 
tiſts, employed in the under-work of the 
ſtate: the governing power is the maſter- 
workman, "whoſe province it is to put 
together the ſeveral parts, that each may 


move in harmony, and all be ſubſervient 


to the general deſign. 

The firſt thing then required of the 
ſubject is allegiance, the natural return 
for defence and ſafety. Allegiance and 
protection are indiſputably reciprocal. 
He therefore, who will not give the for- 
mer, has certainly no reaſonable claim 
to the latter. 

Another teſtimony uf e affekti 
on is a generous and active zeal in ſup- 
port of the conſtitution; eſpecially at 
a time of imminent danger and diſtreſs. 


Farſimony at ſuch a juncture is unthrifty 


manage- 
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management, and may entail endleſs ex- 
pence and irretrievable ruin on our poſ- 
terity. In caſes of exigence, it is provi- 
dent ceconomy to give up a part, in or- 
der to preſerve the reſt. 

If we bear a true and cordial affecti- 

on for our country, we ſhall be warm 
and active in her cauſe: a calm concern 
is inconſiſtent with true patrĩiotiſm, which 
gives ardor to the coldeſt breaſt, and 
makes even cowards brave. 

And we have this farther motive for 
inculcating public zeal; that in propor- 
tion as our attachment to the intereſt of 
the whole increaſes, all inferior regards 
muſt neceſſarily be diminiſhed. Then 
might we have the pleaſure to ſee faction 
retire, and the narrow temper of party 
changed into the diffuſive ſpirit of gene- 
ral benevolence. 

When Rome was under the apprehen- 
ſion of a powerful invaſfon, ſhe inſtantly 
laid aſide her civil broi f and domeſtic 
animoſity ſtood for a time ſuſpended. 
In this reſpect, ſhe is an example worthy 
of imitation. And Britons ſure have 
ſtronger motives to unite in active zeal, 


than that, or any other nation could ever 
boaſt. 
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| boaſt. By how much the more the en. 
joyment of liberty hath been aſſerted, 
improved and eſtabliſhed amongſt us, 
ſo much the greater ought to be our re- 
ſolution to maintain it; and the more 
ſcandalous is our folly if we loſe it.“ In 
© all ages Britain hath been the temple, 
< as it were, of liberty; whilſt her ſacred 
<« fires have been extinguiſhed in ſo many 
countries, here they have. been religi- 
ce ouſly kept alive. Here ſhe hath her 
ſaints and confeſſors, and a whole army 
* of martys; and the gates of hell have 
% not hitherto prevailed againſt her. If 
* then liberty be that delicious and 
* wholeſome fruit on which the Britiſh 
nation hath fed for ages, and to which 
* we owe our fiches, our ſtrength; and 
& all the advantages we boaſt of,” ſurely 
it is highly incumbent upon us to che- 
riſh and cultivate © the tree, which bears 
that delicious fruit, and will continue 
to bear it, as long as we are careful to 
* fence it in, and trench it round, againſt 
<* the beaſts of the field and inſects of the 
* earth.” It is then our duty to be ever 
vigorous and ardent in the ſupport of 
ſuch a community; to reverence the 
majeſty 
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majeſty of the conſtitution, and conform 
our conduct to it; to cauſe all other in- 


clinations to bow to this; to make it, in 
| ſhort, the conſtant object of our warmeſt 


wiſhes, cloſeſt attention, and higheſt admi- 
ration, to prefer Jeruſalem above our 
chief joy. | 
The next duty which challenges the 
patriot's regard is that of gratitude to 
our ſovereign protector. And what re- 
turns of gratitude are not due to a prince 
who adheres fo inflexibly to that ſyſtem 
by which we have agreed to be governed, 
and in ſupport of which we have been 
ſo prodigal of our blood and trea- 
ſure ? 5 
We ſhall give a farihies proof of our 
patriotiſm, if out of a ſenſe of the obli- 
cations we lie under to thoſe on whom 
the execution of the royal powers 1s dele- 


gated, we endeavour to ſtrengthen their 


hands, oil the wheels of government, 
and ſmooth the rugged path of admini- 


ſtration. Whilſt they diſcharge their 


important duties with ability and honour, 
they have a juſt demand to the returns 
of grateful acknowledgments, and are 

| entitled 
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entitled to the warmeſt applauſes of th; 
people whom they have faithfully ſerve 
And as it is incumbent upon us to pa 
this tribute; ſo it is natural for them t 
expect it. Glory is the reward of he 
nourable toils; and <public fame is th 
juſt retribution for public ſervice; th 
love of which is ſo connected with vit 
tue, that it ſeems ſcarcely poſſible to b 
poſſeſſed of the latter, without ſome de 
oree of the former. Nor is this any. for 
of derogation to the benevolence of th 
character. A good man feels a pleaſur 
from the reputation he acquires by ſery 
ing his country, becauſe he loves it : by 
he does not love it merely for the fake 
of that pleaſure. The paſſion did not 
ſpring from the expectation of the de. 
light; but the delight was the conſe. 
quence of the paſſion. 

But after all theſe duties are diſcharged, 
we mult not reſt here; ſomething more 
is ſtill required at our hands to give the 
finiſhing teſtimony. _ 

If the love of Britain is indeed the 90. 
verning principle of your ſoul, you wil 
give wp every inclination which | is incom- 

patible 
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patible with it; nor will you cheriſh in 
your breaſts any rivals of the favourite 
paſſion. All the train of darling vices muſt 
therefore be brought forth, and offered 
up as victims on the altars of liberty. 
You cannot be ſaid to © prefer Jeruſa- 
lem above your chief joy,” whilſt you 
| foſter any appetites which have a mani- 
feſt tendency to her detriment. But what 
is ſo pernicious to the common weal as 
vice? , And what vice, ſo much as lux- 
ury? It is this which enfeebles the bo- 
dy, corrupts the mind, impoveriſhes the 
fortune, and introduces every baneful 
cauſe of ruin. This it was which deſtroy- 
ed imperial Rome, and aſſiſted Cæſar to 
enſlave her citizens. She had ſtrength 
enough left her to withſtand the attacks 
of her enemies: but thoſe, who ſeemed 
to wiſh her proſperity, had nor virtue 
enough to give up their luxury to her 
intereſt, Rome therefore fell a ſacrifice 
to the vices of her friends. Effects al- 
ways correſpond to their cauſes : if we 
purſue the ſame courſe, we muſt expect 
the ſame fate. | 
This conſideration is ſurely ſufficient to 
Touſe our virtue, and make us abandon 
all intemperate purſuits. Arts and com- 
Vor. BL, 1 merce 
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merce may flouriſh, and the conſumption 
of their products be encouraged without 
abuſing them to the prejudice of the 
owners, or the community to which ve 
belong. But if out of a luxurious vanity 
we conſume the manufactures of our 
enemies to the detriment of our own 
trade; if our profuſion in extravagant 
expences render us leſs able, or leſs wil- 
ling to aſſiſt the public, we violate the 
moſt ſacred of all ſocial duties, and be- 
come flagrant tranſgreſſors of the will of 
our Creator. 

It was ſuch a conduct as this ie 
provoked the anger of God againſt the Iſ- 
raelites, when he ſent his prophet to them 
with this denunciation; * Woe unto 
« them that are at eaſe in Zion; ye that 
% put far away the evil day, and cauſe 

„ the ſeat of violence to come near 
<< That lie upon beds of ivory, and ſtretch 
* themſelves upon their couches; eat 
the lambs out of the flock, and calves 
out of the midſt of the ſtall; that chant 
to the ſound of the viol, and invent to 
« themſelves inſtruments of muſic; that 

drink wine out of bowls, and anoint 
« themſelves with the chief ointments; 


0 " we are not grieved for the affliction of 
5 <a roſenh!“ 
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« Toſeph!” A beautiful and pathetic 
deſcription of the levity of the Hebrews; 
who, at a time of public diſtreſs, regard. 
ed only the indulgence of voluptuous 
appetites, but never felt one tender ſen- 
timent for their bleeding country, were: 
* not grieved for the affliction of 
* Joſeph. ” 7 1 
Theſe things were written for our ad- 
monition, as well as the Jews; and the 
woe denounced is equally applicable to 
any other nation in the like circum- 
ſtances. | "= | 
Temperance and patriotiſm go hand 
in hand, and adhere together by an in- 
ſeparable connection. And as there can 
be no real virtue in that breaſt, which is 
not ſuſceptible of the love of the public; 
ſo there can benogenuine love ofthe public, 
where virtue is wanting; ſince that is 
not only the trueſt ornament, but the beſt 
ſupport of the community. National 
affection therefore, if it be derived from 
a true principle, muſt neceſſarily inſpire 
a moral conduct; mult incline us to quit 
every baneful vice; to contract the cir- 
cle even of what we call innocent amuſe- 
ments : and inſtead of looking out for 
daily parties of pleafure, it will prompt 
us rather to make a conſtant feſtival of hu- 
E 2 man 
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man kindneſs, the moſt delicious of all 
entertainments to a generous mind, 

If we behave thus; then we are pa- 
triots indeed; then it is we ſupport our 
conſtitution! It is thus we are to arm 
ourſelves againſt our -enemies; who, 
though they ſhould not dread our ſwords, 
will certainly ſtand in awe of our virtue, 
Whilſt we act in this manner, our pro- 
feſſions will not only meet with full ap- 
plauſe from men, but alſo with the ap- 
probation of God; when with the pious 
ardor of the text we cry out, | 
If I forget thee, O Jeruſalem, let 
e my right hand forget her cunning. If 
] do not remember thee, let my tongue 
* cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I 

Os not Jeruſalem above my chief 
60 joy! 122 
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ON THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF POOR - 


CHILDREN 


A CHARITY SERMON. 


Jo xx1X. 16. 


I was a fai ber to the poor. 


18 words are a ſummary deſcrip» 
tion of various inſtances of Job's 
charity, particularly enumerated in the 
preceding verſes: © When the ear heard 
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« me, then it bleſſed me; and when the 


eye ſaw me, it gave witneſs to me: 


* becauſe I delivered the poor that cried, 
ce and the fatherleſs, and him that Rad 
< none to help him: the bleſſing of him 
that was ready to periſh came upon 


me, and I cauſed the widow's heart to 


“ ſing for joy: I was eyes to the blind, 


< and feet was I to the lame. I was a fa- 
© ther to the poor.” 

N impoſſible within the compaſs of 
a ſhore diſcourſe, nor is it neceſſary on 
the preſent occaſion, to expatiate upon 


the ſeveral branches of paternal duty: 


it may ſuffice to conſider that part, which 


has a more immediate relation to the bu- 


fineſs now before us, the inſtruction and 
education of children. When this point 
has in the firſt place been briefly diſcuſ- 
ſed in general, you will permit me, ſe- 
condly, to apply it more particularly to 
the preſent occaſion. 

Naked and unfurniſhed come we into 
the world, both as to body and mind; 


_ equally deſtitute of knowledge for the 


conduct of life, and enable to provide for the 
ſubſiſtence of our being. Under this to- 
tal incapacity, were no relief to be ad- 


miniſtred, no regard ſhewn, a poor help- 


leſs infant, the moment it began to draw 
its 
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its breath muſt neceſſarily expire, and 
reſign it again for ever. Nor 1s the care 
and culture of the ignorant, naked mind 
leſs requiſite, both as to knowledge and 
moral diſpoſition, than care and proviſi- 
on for the body. Nature and experience } 
proclaim aloud how highly neceſſary it 
is to exerciſe, and improve the infant 
underſtanding; to regulate the various 
appetites and paſſions, that ſtruggle for 
ſuperiority with ſo much force and vio- 
lence; to reſtrain the unruly inclinations 
that ariſe with great impetuoſity in the 
human mind, and if indulged at their firſt 
appearance, gain a ſtrong and laſting 
influence, | :: | 
In a caſe ſo plain and evident as the 
nurture and education of children, where 
parents themſelves can diſcharge the 
important duty to their own offipring ; 
it will hardly, ſure, admit the leaſt ſna- 
dow of a doubt, whether ſuch children 
ſhould have their unfurniſhed minds en- 
lightened and informed; ſhould receive 
the benefits of good inſtruction, and be 
* trained up in the way in which they 
ſhould go:“ or whether their unſkilful 
years ſhould be entirely abandoned to ig- 
norance; their manners and behaviour 
„„ left, 
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left, under a total defect of rational tu- 
ition and diſcipline, to be entirely ma- 
naged and ſubdued by the moſt violent, 
which will always be the moſt prevailing 
inclinations; eſpecially in that ſtage of 
life, when humour and fancy are in the 
ſtrongeſt periods of their power. 
The beneficial effects of a parental 
concern ſo juſt and natural, and the ma- 
ny good fruits of the good ſeed ſo ſea- 
ſonably ſown, in a ſoil moſt proper to 
receive it, do at once juſtify, require, 
and reward this neceſfary culture: that 
young and empty minds, which certainly 
will be furniſhed and impreſſed either 
with bad or good principles, may be im- 
proved by knowledge, diſpoſed to virtue, 
and fortified againſt the various aſſaults 
of vice. 
The earlier this care is begun in crea- 
tures, whoſe paſſions are ſtrongeſt when 
their reaſon and experience are weakeſt; 
the more likely it is, from beginning 
ſoon, and thus forming, as it were, part 
of the nature and original conſtitution, 
to operate with greater effect; to produce 
good habits, more laſting and powerful; 


and to eſtabliſh, by the power of cuſtom, 
juſtly 
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juſtly called a ſecond nature, the moſt 
fixed and rooted diſpoſitions to virtue. 
Happy would it be for many indivi- 
duals, for families, and for the public, 
if the melancholy examples of the want 
of this due care, where there is no want 
of fortune to ſecure it, did not give 
additional force to the conſiderations 
which have been offered, and prove by 
ſad experience how fatal a neglect it is 
not “ to train up a child in the way he 
ſhould go:“ admoniſhing even thoſe in 
opulent circumſtances, that all the ſons 
of men, however diſtingutſhed, and poſ- 
ſibly the more for being diſtinguiſhed, 
ſhould come under diſcipline, and“ bear 
the yoke in their youth.” 
Reaſon and experience, the maxims 
of the beſt and wiſeſt philoſophers, the 
regulations of great and famous lawgi- 
vers, and above all, the expreſs com- 
mands of the all-wiſe governor of the 
world, the father of mankind, to teach our 
children diligently, and, when it is ne- 
ceſſary, not to withhold correctian, put 
this point, as to parents, beyond all rea- 
ſonable diſpute. And indeed, where pa- 
rents can themſelves perform this kind 
and beneficial, this neceſſary office, the 
+ KS molt 
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moſt violent invectives againſt general 
education, have ſcarce denied to ſuch pa- 
rents ſo uſeful a branch of their power 
and their duty. 

But in whatever channel neceſſary in- 
ſtruction be conveyed, the happineſs of the 
child and the benefit of the nation, that 
are derived from this ſource, are exactly 
the ſame. Every argument therefore, 
and many powerful arguments there are, 
for parental care and inſtruction, pleads 
as ſtrongly for the care and inſtruction 
itſelf, by whatever One and geierous 
hand it is beſtowed. 

Where parents are fo negligent, or ſo 
unnatural, that they will not diſcharge 
this duty; and human laws, through 
defect or impotence, do not compel the 
performance of it; or where perſons are 
ſo poor and indigent, that they cannot 

rocure this bleſſing to their unfortunate 
children: happy will it be for them, and 
happy for the community too, if chriſtian 
compaſſion ſupply this melancholy defect, 
and adminiſter neceſſary aſſiſtance to che 
helpleſs orphans: orphans I may juſtly call 
them; for to have no parents, or none 
who can, or will exert parental care, 1s 


in effect the ſame misfortune, Nor does 
| ſuch 


— 
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fuch uſeful charity furniſh the ſlendereſt 
excuſe for the guilt and cruelty of parents 
ſufficiently able, but wilfully neglecting 
to diſcharge a duty ſo very material to 
their own offſpring. 
But to proceed: the deſirable inſtruc- 
tion for the loweſt order of the people, 
unable to procure inſtruction for them- 
ſelves, is of a limited nature, and confi- 
ned within thoſe bounds which public 
utility preſcribes. It is neither neceſſary 
nor expedient to extend the inſtruc- 
tion of children in general to thoſe 
branches, or to that degree of knowledge, 
which, with reſpect to the . poorer ſort, 
will not only employ too much time in 
acquiring, but frequently, by raiſing 
their thoughts above their condition, 
ſwells the mind with conceit, and very 
truly, in the Apoſtle's deſcription, © put- 
fein ß 55} F 
Inſtruction and knowledge, of all kinds, 
are very properly varied and proportion- 
ed, according to the ſtation and employ- 
ment in which different perſons are to be 
engaged. But there are ſome branches 
of knowledge univerſally expedient; the 
ſalutary truths of the chriſtian religion, 
being graciouſly intended by its bleſſed 
A author, 
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author, for the inſtruction and comfort 
of every rational creature. 

Hence it is, that the virtuous educa- 
tion, the religious inſtruction of children 
in general, poor as well as rich, becomes 
a manifold bleſſing and a neceſſary duty: 
for what is this inſtruction, but to furniſh 
and impreſs uninformed and tender minds 
with the beneficial though plain and ob- 
vious truths of ſound religion; to explain 
and enforce the great duties of univerſal 
obligation; to prepare young perſons for, 
and engage them in buſineſs; to teach, 
even the pooreſt of them, by pains and 
induſtry, with the ſweat of their brow, 
in innocence and chearfulneſs to eat the 
bread of honeſt diligence; and by their 
own hard labour provide for themſelves 
and their dependents, if they grow up 
into maſters of families; in the mean 
time, faithfully and diligently to diſcharge 
the office of ſervants, with contentment 
in that ſtate wherein Divine Providence 
has placed their lot. FE 

Nor can learning the duties of life, 
ſuitable to the loweſt condition of it, whe- 
ther this inſtruction come by the eye or 
by the ear, by reading or by hearing, in 


the leaſt diſturb: the order of ſociety, or 
lead 
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lead the meaner part of a people out of 
their proper rank and ſtation. The more 

general this wholeſome inſtruction be- 
comes, the fewer inſtances of diſtinguiſn- 


ed ignorance will remain; and were it 


abſolutely univerſal, and no one igno- 
rant perſon to be found, the diſtinction 
would be at an end, and the ſuppoſed 


vanity conſequent upon it entirely re- 


moved: becauſe there would then be no 
longer room for men to boaſt of ſuperior 
knowledge, or value themſelves above 
their fellows, for an attainment which, like 
ſpeech, or any other natural qualification, 
they hold in common with others. 


In a country where the charming ſound 


of liberty has ſuch prevailing force, where 
the happy frame of a free government 


conſiſts in ſubmiſſion to laws enacted by 


common conſent; to ſubject any part, 


even the loweſt, of the people to the leaſt 


inconvenience, or deprive them of any 
advantage, one degree farther than the 
general ſafery or well-being of the com- 
munity do properly require, ſeems ex- 
treamly incongruous, and no better 
founded in the principles of common hu- 
den than in the maxims of true re- 
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But in the caſe. now ſuppoſed, of a 
ſuitable education, beſides the private 
fatisfaftion and benefit, of infinite impor- 
tance, ariſing to the objects of inſtruction 
themſelves, public advantage likewiſe 
pleads ſtrongly on the favourable ſide, 
for that religious inſtruction, that uſeful 
information, which explains and enfor- 
ces the duties of life, even under the 

meaneſt circumſtances of it; and directs 
men of every capacity and character to 
love and reverence, to fear and to obey 
the great Creator, Sovereign and Judge 
of all mankind; to be faithful ſervants, 
honeſt dealers, true and impartial wit- 
neſſes, good ſubjects; to be chaſte and 
_ temperate in their own perſons, always 
to do juſtice, and within the ſphere of 
their ability, however ſmall that ſphere 
may be, to ſhew mercy and compaſſion; 
even if good wiſhes ſhould be the extent 
of their power, at leaſt to wiſh well, 
and diſcover a benevolence to all man- 
kind. 

The lower offices and ſtations of life 
are, by theſe means, as humanity and 

rudence direct, both improved and eſta- 
bliſhed : this is not deſtroying, but con- 


firming * ſubordination, which pub- 
lic 
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lic utility certainly requires; it is not 
leading men out of their rank, but en- 
gaging them, from the higheſt conſide- 
rations, to diſcharge the duties of an in- 


ferior condition, and maintain. their pri- 


vate poſts in the loweſt character of 


ſervice. . 

Education ſuited to this claſs of people, 
it is agreed, ſhould not be contrived to 
furniſh deep erudition, or great ſkill in 
the liberal arts or ſciences: the nurture 


of ſuch perſons is not intended to embel- 


liſh the learned world with any pomp of 
literature; but by due admonition and 
kindly prepoſſeſſions, to give a virtuous 
turn and bias to their minds: for this 
purpoſe, nothing more 1s requiſite than 
a plain and wholeſome method of in- 
ſtructing the children of the poor; chil- 
_ dren, who without this ſeaſonable relief, 

muſt unavoidably bear the misfortune 
of having no inſtruction in the principles 
of religion and virtue; their minds never 
broken by diſcipline or accuſtomed to 
ſubjection; but without any preparation 
for labour, any introduction into buſineſs, 
muſt ſtand expoſed to all the evils that 


want and ignorance, and idleneſs, thoſe 
* fruitful 
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GHoiful ſources of evil, moſt plentifully 
produce. 

But alas! there is too little occaſion 
to reſt this matter upon argument and 
ſpeculation ; experience, ſad experience, 


ſpeaks with full, but nee con- 


viction. 


I will not carry your thoughts to anti- 
ent times, or diſtant places, thoſe unciviliſed 
countries where, for want of due inſtruc- 
tion, the moſt ſavage diſpoſitions and de. 
teſtable practices, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of humanity as well as true religi- 
on, are tranſmitted down from one 
wretched generation of ignorant creatures 
to another; who, for want of knowledge, 
their ſhape and voiceexcepted, ſcarcely ap- 
pear to be human. Our own native coun- 

try affords many, too many, inſtances of 


the diſmal conſequences of ignorant and 


uninſtructed youth. Compare theſe pro- 
fligate, youths whoſe number and bad qua- 
lities give ſo great and juſt concern toevery 


ſerious and thinking mind; with children 


who are brought up under diſcipline, 
inſtructed in their duty, and inured to 
ſubmiſſion and regularity. Let the moſt 
determined enemy of the uſeful ſeminaries 
now under conſideration aſk himſelf, which 


» 
* 
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is moſt beneficial to the public, or which 
would ſooneſt be admitted into any pri- 


vate family ;Þ poor, inſtructed, regular 


child, or one & thoſe pernicious vagrants, 
whoſe very appearance would ſhut the 
door of every honeſt houſe againſt them? 
Let every human breaſt, let every chriſ- 
tian heart determine, into which ſociety 
a diſtreſſed, helpleſs, I may ſay, father- 
leſs child, is to be entered; and under 
what tutors the innocent uncorrupted 
creature, with all the frailties of human 
nature about it, ſhall receive the firſt and 
deep impreſſions, which are to determine 
the comfortable, or the wretched courſe 
of its future life. Could any rational 
being, could any human mind ever be ſo 
abandoned to all ſenſe of virtue and good- 
neſs, as to deliver up a poor child, or, 
which is equally productive of ruin, ſuf- 


fer its helpleſs, unguarded youth, for 
want of timely. care and inſtruction, to 


be united with a crew of profligate wret- 
ches * whoſe mouth is full of curſing and 
deceit; from whom it muſt unavoida- 

bly learn idleneſs and lewdneſs, theft 
and rapine, violence, and it may be, 
murder: rather than place it, like a tender 


cure 


plant, in a ſituation where it will find ſe- 
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cure nouriſhment, and be ſeaſonably i in- 
ſtructed in every virtue, that renders its 
own life innocent and comfortable, and 
its neighbour's ſafe and quiet. 

Would to God, the caſe were as ef. 
fectually regarded, as it is eaſily determi- 
ned, how deſtitute children ſhould be 
diſpoſed of; determined from all the 
maxims of reaſon and juſtice; from every 


conſideration of private delight and ſatis- 


faction, or public ſecurity and advantage; 


trom every ſuggeſtion of humanity and 


compaſſion, and from every direction 
and motive of “pure and undefiled reli - 
gion,“ which with tender affection viſits 


and relieves the fatherleſs and the 


widow. = 

Thanks be to the God and Father of 
mercies, from whom cometh every good 
and perfect gift, that your hearts, my 


brethren, have been inſpired with theſe 


humane and chriſtian ſentiments. Go on 
and proſper : may the influence of your 
laudable example continue to ſpread far 
and wide. The cauſe you have under- 
taken is the cauſe of God and of your 
country ; it is the cauſe of induſtry, vir- 


tue, and religion. 


Theſe who are preſent, and many more 
7 - | | N poor 


Serm. IV. 


poor children, who, in their turns, have 
enjoyed the manifold benefits of your 
rudent and pious care, will hereafter 
riſe up and call you bleſſed: and I ſhould 
not do juſtice to that gratitude which, 
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I doubt not, fills their infant hearts, if I 


did not, in their name, earneſtly implore 
the father of the fatherleſs, and the re- 
warder of the merciful, to ſhower down 


upon you and your children the choiceſt 


of his bleſſings. 

It is needleſs, in this audience, to re- 
peat the motives that have been frequent- 
ly urged for extending a molt beneficial 
compaſſion to helpleſs children; and in- 


deed, the tender age, and pitiable condi- 


tion of theſe poor, harmleſs, deſtitute ob- 
jects, ſpeak with a much more moving 
force, than any words can equal. Cir- 
cumſtances ſo affecting, and of young 
creatures in that view alone ſo apt to 
move our pity, do in a manner extort 
an affectionate aſſiſtance; which to a well 
turned mind will create a natural and ra- 
tional, a real and ſolid pleaſure, infinite- 
ly ſuperior to every ſenſual Sratiea- 
tion. 

Behold ſuch innocent diſtreſs, under the 


fad Free of a whole lite of miſery 
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and wickedneſs! Suppoſe as might have 
been the caſe had not a kind Providence 
interpoſed, that, our own offſpring, had 
been reduced to this unhappy condition, 
what would our reaſonable wiſhes have 
ſuggeſted; what ſhould we have deſired 
to have been done untothem?“ 

Remember that they are fellow crea- 
tures, and brethren to us and our 
children, upon whom this compaſ- 
ſionate regard may derive a bleſling : 
Reflect upon the duties we owe our 
country, and the public ſervice that is 
done by increaſing the number of honeſt, 
Induſtrious hands : 

Recolle& the great obligations we are 
under to our Redeemer, who has graci- 
ouſly appointed theſe little ones to be his 
ſubſtitutes:: 

Think how deeply we are indebted to 
the goodneſs of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, and how entirely our future happi- 
neſs depends upon his favour and mercy. 

Seriouſly think on theſe things and, 
with pious bounty you will become, 
what is ſo juſtly amiable in the ſight 
of God and man —“ fathers to the 


poor,” 
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PUBLIC THANKSGIVING FOR NATIONAL 


PSALM L. 23. 


Whoſo offereth praiſe, glorifieth me; and to 
him that ordereth his converſation aright, 
will I ſhew the ſalvation of God. 


1 


HERE is no nation under heaven, 
that has ſeen more and clearer in- 
ſtances of the interpoſition of Providence 


on their behalf, or has had greater bleſs- 
ings. 
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ings and means of public proſperity put 


into their hands; than we of this nation 
have had. As „ the mountains are 


round about Jeruſalem,” ſaid the Pal. 


miſt, © ſo the Lord is round about his 
_ people : as the ſeas encompaſs our 


land, may we no leſs juſtly ſay, even 


ſo does the protection of Providence ſur- 
round us on all ſides. We have enjoyed 


a long and uninterrupted ſucceſſion of the 


bleſſings of Heaven from above, and of 
the earth beneath; of fruitful ſeaſons, 
and a large and plentiful increaſe. We 
have lived under a ſecure eſtabliſhment 
of all our private rights and juſt liberties, 


in a wiſe and well- conſtituted govern- 


ment, and in the regular execution of 
ood arid wholeſome laws. We have 


had the free exerciſe of our religion con- 


tinued to us; ſurpriſing deliverances 
vouchſafed us, and ſuch concurrences of 
circumſtances in our favour, as no hu- 
man wiſdom could either foreſee, direct, 
or over rule. We are not liable to be 
perpetually ſpoiled, by the violence of 
arbitrary power; and to be daily bereav- 
ed of our neareſt and moſt valuable rights, 
at the mere will and pleaſure of a lawleſs 


oppreſlor; but under the happy influen- 
ces 
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ces of a mild and moſt auſpicious. go- 
vernment, and under the Protection of 


IDES 


ics 
If theſe be things, which are the pro- 
per ſubjects of praiſe and thankſgiving, 
and call for the heartieſt expreſſions of 
our gratitude to * him, who redeemeth 
ce our life from deſtruction, and crowneth 
eus with mercy and loving-kindnelſs ;?? 
undoubtedly there is no nation under the 
ſun, that has more reaſon this day, than 
we, to ſay, © what ſhall we render unto 
« the Lord, for all his benefits to- 
« wards us? We will offer to him 
* the ſacrifice of thankſgiving, and 
* will call upon the name of the Lord.” 
And O that men would indeed, with 
their mouths. and from their hearts, by 
the confeſſion of their lips and in the ac- 
tions of their lives, © therefore praiſe the 
Lord for his goodneſs, and declare the 
% wonders that he doth for the Children 
of men! That they would exalt him 
* alſo in the congregation of the people, 
and praiſe him in the aſſembly of the 


N — O that there were in all of us 
ſuch 
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ſuch a heart, that, by making ſuitable 
returns of praiſe” and obedience to God, 
for his paſt and preſent benefits; we 
might ſhow ourſelves worthy of the con- 
tinuance of his favour, and ſecure for 
the future the ſame bleſſings to ourſelves 
and our poſterity! Could we prevail 
with ourſelves, not to abuſe that plenty 
\ wherewith God has bleſſed us, by intem- 
rance and debauchery: could we but uſe 
that liberty we ſo juſtly value and boaſt 
of, ſo as not to abuſe it to licentiouſneſs 
and wantonneſs : could we but in any 
meaſure perſuade ourſelves to practiſe 
the religion, we are ſo zealous to profeſs; 
and baniſh from a Chriſtian and a re- 
formed nation, infidelity, profaneneſs, 
and immorality: in a word, could we 
but find in our hearts to glorify God 
worthily for his great mercies, and offer 
him praiſes ſuitable to the wonderful 
works which he has done for us; that is, 
praiſes accompanied with the works of 
righteouſneſs, ſo as to honour him indeed 
this would be truly ſuch an ordering our 
converſation aright, that we might with 
good grounds hope to have the promiſes 
in the text fulfilled upon ourſelves; and 


by the continuance of the ſame, and the 
M addition 


— 
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addition of more bleſſings, might ſee 
compleated in us“ the ſalvation of God. 
Whoſo offereth praiſe, glorifieth me; 
« and to him that ordereth his converſa- 
<« tion aright, will I ſhew the ſalvation 
c of Gd. 

Theſe words inſtruct us, in the firſt 


place, chat God is to be glorified or honour- 
ed in all our actions. This is implied in 


thoſe words, © he glorifieth me:“ for the 


_ declaring in what manner, or by what 


actions God 1s molt glorified ; and who 
the perſons are that do moſt truly ho- 
nour him; is preſuppoſing the know- 
ledge and obligation of the duty itſelf 
that “ God is to be glorified or honoured 
in all our actions:“ that is, that we are 
at all times, and in all places to have a 
conſtant regard to him,. and dependence 
upon him, to have a perpetual ſenſe of 

him upon our minds, and to make con- 
tinual acknowledgments to him upon all 
proper occaſions, that he 1s the author 
and preſerver of our life and being; that 


on him we rely, for all the good things 
we hope for; and by his permiſſion, by 


his grace and favour, enjoy whatever 
2 we at preſent poſſeſs; that to him 
| poſſible praiſe and thankſgiving is 
Yu DG ES due, 
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due, fol the proſperity or ſucceſs we at 
any time meet with, either in private or 
in public affairs; -that by him kings 
reign, and princes decree juſtice; that its 
owingto his bleſſing on a nation, whenever 
pious princes are eſtabliſhed upon- the 
throne, and their affairs proſper under a 
wile adminiſtration, and ſucceſs accom- 
panies their arms abroad, and peace 
and plenty crown their endeavours 
at home: on the contrary, that ill 
ſucceſs in any of our undertakings ;. the 
blaſting and defeating any of our def igns; 
the calamites and afflictons, of whatever 
kind they be, that at any time fall upon 
us; are ſtill the ſtrokes of the ſame hand, 
the appointment of the ſame wiſe Provi- 
dence, the good pleaſure of the ſame Su- 
preme Governour and Director of all 
things; deſigned for our correction and im- 
| provement, to withdraw our affections from 
vanity and truſt in the world, and to lead 
us to repentance and amendment: this 
is, according to the wiſe man's advice, 
9 acknowledging God in all our ways: 

this is promoting a true ſenſe of religion 
and piety in the world: this is honouring 
and glorifying God. For the glory of 


God, is not any thing accruing to 8 
im- 
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himſelf; it is not any addition to his 
greatneſs or happineſs, or any acceſſion 
to the perfections of his nature: but as 
the true glory of a prince, is the obedi- 
ence and the proſperity of his ſubjects; 
ſo the true notion of the glory of God, 
is nothing elſe but the advancing 
and eſtabliſning his kingdom among 
men; and the kingdom of God, faith 
St. Paul, © is, righteouſneſs, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghoſt :? it is ſomething 
within ourſelves, as our Saviour affirms : 
it is the conformity of the creatures to 
the nature and life of God, to the law 
and e of heaven, by the obedi- 
ence of the goſpel, and by the reconci- 
liation of their nature to the eternal and 
unchangeable law of righteouſneſs and 
holineſs. Promoting the glory of Go) 
therefore, is nothing elſe but advanc- ! 
ing the intereſt of true religion and pro- 
moting the practice of virtue in the world. 
For, as irreligion and negle& of God, 
profaneneſs or any vitious practice, in 
thoſe who pretend to believe; do (as is 
ſaid in the caſe of David) © give great 
* occaſion to the enemies of God to blaſ- 
* pheme ;” and they who © make their 
boaſt in the law,” as St. Paul expreſſes 
F 2 5 
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the ſame ſenſe of him, and dependence 


-occaſion of any great mercy or deliverance, 
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it, do,“ by tranſgreſſing the law, diſho- 
% nour God; and the name of God is 
through them blaſphemed among un- 
e believers :” ſo, on the contrary, they 
who by unfeigned piety and regard to 
God in the whole courle of their lives, 
make © their hight to ſhine before men;“ 
do by letting others © ſee their good 
„works, cauſe men to glorify their Fa- 
ther which is in heaven; * that is, they 
bring other men over to a true ſenſe of 
religion, and perſuade them to have a 
juſt value and eſteem for it. This is the 
true notion of the glory of God. This 
is doing all things for his honour and 
glory. And in this ſenſe it is manifeſt 
it is our indiſpenſable duty, to honour 
and glorify God in all our actions; by 
keeping up in our minds a conſtant ſenſe 
of him, of his power and greatneſs, of 
his wiſdom and providence in governing 
the world and diſpoſing of all events; 
and as much as in us lies, exciting the 


upon him, in the minds of others like- 
wile. . ö 
And as God is in ſome meaſure to be 
honoured or glorified by all our actions 
in general; ſo more particularly, upon, 


upon 
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upon occaſion of any remarkable bleſſing 
or ſignal interpoſition of Providence on our 
behalf, ought we to ſhow forth his glory 
by the moſt public acknowledgments, 
by the higheſt expreſſions of our gratitude, 
be the heartieſt “ praiſes and thankſgiv- 
« ings to him. Whoſo offereth praiſe, 
« olorifieth me; or, as it is in the for- 
mer tranſlation, „ whoſo offereth me 
thanks and praiſe, he honoureth me.” 
This is all the return, that weak and de- 
pendent creatures are capable of making, 
to the Supreme Lord and governor of all 
things; and therefore he is graciouſſy 
pleated to accept it, as a ſufficient “ re- 
« ward for all the benefits that he hath 
* done unto us. Our goodneſs extend- 
«eth not to him;” neither © can man 
ebe profitable to God, as he that is wiſe 
may be profitable unto himſelf.“ But 
though we cannot make him any return 
for his benefits, yet thankful to him for 
them we can be; and moſt inexcuſable 
are we, if we neglect to be ſo. All that 
we are able to do, is to. make humble 
acknowldgements of the mercies we re- 
ceive from him; and therefore we ought 
to do it in the moſt grateful, and in the 
moſt public and hearty manner we can. 
Co Aan. 
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Adverſity and afflictions, ſuch corrections 
and chaſtiſements as his fatherly hand 
thinks fit at any time to lay upon us, 
it becomes us to bear with patient ſub- 
miſſion, and ſilent reſignation to his will; 

as being juſt reproofs for our ſins, and 
calls to reformation and repentance: but 
bleſſings and inſtances of mercy, eſpe- 
cially public and national bleſſings, call 
for public acknowledgments in ſuch 


_ expreſſions of praiſe and gratitude, as 


ay declare to the world our being duly 


ſenfible from what hand they come. 


Upon account of the works of creation, 
all, even inanimate creatures, are in ſcrip- 
ture called upon to praiſe the Lord ; that 


is, to contribute matter, and afford per- 


petual occaſion by the meditation of 
them, to all rational creatures to ſing his 
praiſes; © praiſe him,” (that is, afford 
continual ſubject matter for his praiſes) 
OO ye ſun and moon; praiſe him, all 
ve ſtars of light.“ The works of 
Providence, are no leſs great and con- 
ſpicuous, than thoſe of creation; and for 


theſe works, men who are chiefly and 


moſt immediately concerned in them, 
and who alone are able to diſcern and 
judge of them, are in ſcripture required 


perpetually to praiſe him: to praiſe him 


perpe- 
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perpetually, becauſe the number and 
variety of them is ſo great, that no 
tongue can worthily or ſufficiently extol 
them. © Who can expreſs the noble acts 
« of the Lord, or ſhew forth all * 
praiſe ?” - 

It is the leaſt that any Walsh per- 
ſon can do, in return for great benefits; 
to make a thankful acknowledgment of 
them, to him from whom he received 
them. And yet becauſe it is all (as I 
before obſerved) that weak and depen- 
dent creatures can pay to him who 
is abſolute Lord of all things; there- 
fore, when it proceeds from a ſincere 
mind and hearty affection, it is accepted 
by him as the moſt valuable ſacrifice. 
I will take no bullock, ſaith God, out 
* of thy houſe, nor he-goats out of thy 
„ folds. For every beaſt of the forreſt 
*© 1s mine, and the cattle upon a thouſand 
„hills. Will I eat the fleſh of bulls, 
* or drink the blood of goats? Offer 
* unto God thankſgiving, and pay 
* thy vows unto the moſt high; and 
* call upon me in the day of trouble ; ; 1 
* will deliver thee, and thou ſhalt glorify 
© me. What ſhall I render unto the 
* Lord, for all his benefits towards me ? 
F 4 - * 1 will 
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* I will offer to thee the ſacrifice of 
e thankſgiving, and will call upon the 
* name of the Lord. And I will praiſe 
e the name of God with a ſong, and will 
* magnify him with thankſgiving. This 
« alſo ſhall pleaſe the Lord better than 
* an ox, or bullock, that hath horns and 
« hoofs.” _ 

The obligation to this duty, is ſo evi- 
dent and fo reaſonable, that it is ſometimes 
in icripture put for the whole of religion: 
and the neglect of it, marked as a total 


defection from God. Thus St. Paul, 
deſcribing the inexcuſable corruption of 


the Heathen world, puts it principally 


upon this; becauſe that when they 


e knew God, they glorified him not as 
« God, neither were thankful, but be- 


„came vain in their imaginations, and 


de their fooliſh heart was darkened.” 
They could not but know God, by his 


works; yet they were not thankful, nor 


glorified him according to that know- 


ledge; therefore, ſays the Apoſtle, they 
are without enn The plainer and 


more obvious the duty is, and the more 
fully God has declared his acceptance of 
it, to us who enjoy the advantage of re- 


velation; the more unworthy ſtill, and 


the 
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the more inexcuſable, is unthankfulneſs 
and neglect of him. It is the perpetual 
complaint of the prophets in the Old Te- 
ſtament, that after all the great things 
that God had done for the nation of the 
Jews, their ingratitude was moſt provok- 
ing to him; © he made them ride on the 
5 high places of the earth, that they 
* might eat the increaſe of the fields, and 
«* ſuck honey out of the rock, and oyl 
* out of the flinty rock: but they ſoon for- 
* ſook the God which made them, and 
= lightly eſteemed the rock of their ſalva- 
© tion.” And it is recorded of a great 
and good king ; one of whom the A 
ture teſtifies, that in other things he 
e did that which was right in the fight of 
the Lord,” fo that before him there was 
none equal to him, neither after him 
aroſe there any like him, it is noted of 
him, even of good king Hezekiah, as a 
very great blemiſh, as a thing very unna- 
tural and unbecoming him, and at which 
God was highly diſpleaſed ; that, after 
the Lord had deſtroyed his enemies, by 
“ ſending an angel which cut off all the 
* mighty men of valour, and the lea- 
« ders and captains of the camp of the 
„king of Afyria;” and after he had 
F5 mira- 
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miraculouſly cauſed him to recover from 
a mortal diſeaſe; yet he © rendred not 
* again according to the benefit done 
* unto him; for his heart was lifted up; 
< therefore there was wrath upon him, 
and upon Judah and Jeruſalem. 
The bleſſings which Heaven hath be. 
ſtowed on theſe nations, and for which 
we are now met together to return him 
thanks; are ſuch as will ſet as great or 
greater mark of ingratitude upon us, 
if our real thankfulneſs be not anſwerable 
to our outward expreſſions of joy, and 
our conſequent behaviour ſuitable to both. 
For theſe mercies let us then make 
thankful acknowledgments to his Di- 
vine Majeſty, in the words of David, 
“ Thine, O Lord, is the greatneſs, and 
* the power, and the glory, and the 
victory, and the majeſty; for all that is 
in the heaven, and in the earth, is 
** thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, 
* and thou art exalted as head above 
& all: both riches and honour come of 
< thee, and thou reigneſt over all, and in 
„ thine hand is power and might, and 
in thine hand it is to make great, and to 
give ſtrength unto all: now therefore 
1 8 Dar 


* 


ur God, we thank thee, and praiſe 
« thy glorious name.” | | 
He that will return thanks to God ac- 


ceptably for paſt mercies , ſo as to glori- 


fy him indeed, muſt for the future live 
ſuitably to that profeſſion he pretends 


to make, of his ſenſe of God's providence. 


in governing the world, and of his entire 
and conſtant dependence upon it. The 
expreſſions of our preſent joy, muſt be 
ſuch as becomes the Goſpel of Chriſt; 
and the following part of our lives muſt 


ſhow, that our praiſes proceed not our. 


of feigned lips. Public praiſes and 
thankſgivings are acceptable to God, as 
part of our religious worſhip and adorati- 


on of him; but they are then only ſo, when 


the declarations of our mouths are the 
real ſignifications of the intentions of our 


hearts, and. our deſigns are not to abuſe, 
thoſe mercies which we thank him for! 


We muſt ſo return our thanks for paſt 
mercies, as that, by their having a due 
influence upon us, we may. ſhow our- 
ſelves worthy of the continuance of them, 
and of God's beftowing ſtill more upon 
us; and then our praiſe will be indeed 
an acceptable ſacrifice, © Rejoice in the 
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0 b ye righteous, ſaith the Pſalmiſt, 
« for it becometh well the juſt to be 
* thankful.” But for the el It may 
truly be affirmed, that as their prayer, 
ſo their, praiſe alſo © is an abomination 
to the Lord.” 
To thoſe who thus © order their con- 
verſation aright,” here is a promiſe ad- 
ded of yet farther bleſſings : I will 
ſhew them the ſalvation of God.” They 
who worthily expreſs their thanks for 
paſt mercies, not by debauched and un- 
ſeemly mirth, but by truly honouring 
and fearing God, may reaſonably hope 
for more occaſions of praiſing him. If 
ye be willing and obedient, ye ſhall 
ti eat the good of the land; and # Lord 
e will delight to do you good. 1 
It we would ſhow ourſelves truly 
thankful for our paſt mercies, and ſecure 
the national happineſs for time to come, 
let us heartily endeavour to promote the 


intereſts oſ the community to which we 
elong. Let us contribute our utmoſt, 
each in o tions to ſupport a 


government ppily eſtabliſhed ; and 
to make the executive part of it ealy, 
and as little burdenſome as poſſible, in 
the hands wherein it is lodged. —— 
4 


— 


ſeek the peace of the city or country 
wherein we dwell, and in © the peace 
thereof to expect peace, is often 
men's duty and intereſt, even under bad 
governments: how much more, under a 


overnment wherein nothing die is de- 


ſigned but the preſerving the public wel- 
fare and happineſs, the ſecurity and eſ- 
tabliſhment of the proteſtant religion, the 
maintaining the rights and liberties both 
of nations and private perſons. 


Let us moreover take great heed, E 


by running into lawleſs and ungovernable 
licentiouſneſs, we abuſe and deſtroy thoſe 
rights and liberties, which have been 
long ſo earneſtly and ſo juſtly contended 
for; let us not become enemies to our- 
ſelves, by a licentiouſneſs impatient of 
the moſt neceſſary reſtraints; leſt by our 
own unthankfulneſs and inteſtine confu- 
ſions, we deprive ourſelves of our moſt 
valuable enjoyments, and provoke God 
to ſuffer us to deſtroy ourſelves, by loſing 
our liberty wholly, while we affect more 
of it than is juſt and reaſonable, or con- 
ſiſtent with good order and government 


and the public ſafety. For as, on the 


one hand, the abuſe of arbitrary power 
in governors, has generally been the oc- 
caſion 
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caſion of putting people upon recovering 

the liberties they had loſt; ſo, on the 
other hand, licentiouſneſs or abuſe of li- 
berty in the people, tends always to ſuch 
confuſion, as terminates uſually in arbj- 
trary power again. 

— And above all, let us take care to 
. practiſe the religion we profeſs, and for 
the preſervation whereof we are ſo highly 

\ concerned. One of the principal benefits 

+ ariſing from our national proſperity, is 

the ſecuring the reformed religion amongſt 

us, againſt the attempts of popiſh ſuper- 
ſition : but what will it profit us, to 
bear the name and profeſſion of a reform- 
ed religion, if in our practice and in re- 
ality we have no religion at all? Of what 
uſe will it be to us, 0 be ſecured from 
the vanities and ſuperſtitions of popery ; 
if on the contrary we run into irreligion 
and prophanenels ? 
Chriſtianity itſelf, our Saviour aſſures 
us, is of no advantage to thoſe who do 
not obey © the will of his Father which 
is in heaven;” but their portion will be 
among e et In like manner nei- 
ther can any particular © reformation of 
religion“ from the groſſeſt corruptions 
that have crept into it, be of any benefit 
2h OY | to 


% 
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to thoſe, whoſe manners are not reformed 
together with their profeſſion. 
| God, © who commanded the light to 
« ſhine out of darkneſs,” grant that * the 
« light of the glorious goſpel of Chriſt, 
« who is the image of God,” may © fo 
ſhine in our hearts,” as that we may 
bring forth fruit worthy of that © light 
&« of the knowledge of the glory of God, 
« in the face of Jeſus Chriſt. ” 
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SERMON VI. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN RELIGIOUS. 
TRUTH AND CIVIL FREEDOM, 


FOR THE FIPTH OF NOVEMBER, 


2 


Joan vin. 32. 


Ye ſhall know the truth, and the truth ſal 
make you free. 


O thoſe who conſider this divine 
paſſage of_ our Saviour, it muſt 
needs appear ſtrange, that his heavenly 


doctrines ſhould ever be perverted into 
1 a ſanc- 
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a ſanctuary for ignorance and oppreſſion, 
Were not this known to be fact, we 
might with reaſon believe it impoſſible, 
that ſuperſtition ſhould claim protection 
from that Goſpel which aſſures us © we 
ſhall know the truth;” that ryranny ſhould 
pretend a commiſſion from the ſame Gol- 
pel, which aſſures us, that * the truth 
ſhall make us free!“ | 
This obſervation, however, ſuggeſts 
to us a plain account of the motives of 
that church which deprives its members 
of the uſe of Holy Scripture: and proves, 
that although its leaders are not maſters 
of true wiſdom, they are at leaſt great 
proficients in falſe. They are conſcious 
there is ſuch a natural connexion between 
truth and freedom, that the one cannot 
ſubſiſt, but the other will ariſe : they 
know that i ignorance and ſlavery are fo 
powerfully united, that the moſt effectu- 
al way to ſupport the one, is to eſta- 
bliſh the other. 
But as they are not very forward es 
explain themſelves on this ſubject, 
may not be improper upon this — 
to repreſent it in its true light. I ſhall 
therefore in the following diſcourſe 
conſider, 
The 
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The ſtrong and neceſſary connection 
between ſuperſtition and tyranny: and the 
no leſs mutual connection between reli- 
gious truth and civil freedom: after 
which I ſhall make ſome ob ͥͤ e, 
ariſing from theſe principles. | 

Let us firſt conſider the connec- 
tion between ſuperſtition and tyranny. 

If we regard the groſſer kinds and 
more active principles of ſuperſtition, 
as they affect the rulers of mankind, we 
ſhall plainly perceive their tendency to- 


wards every kind of tyranny and oppreſ- 
ſion. Our ideas of perfection are drawn 


from what we believe of the Supreme 


Being: and as vice, evil paſſions, and 
_ cruelty, are the vile materials of which 
the ſuperſtitious man compounds his 
God, ſo his opinions and his actions 
which regard either himſelf or mankind, 
muſt be ſuitable to this abſurd ſyſtem of 
belief. Hence then we may diicover 
the fatal effects of ſuperſtition with re- 
ſpect to government. The prince or ma- 
giſtrate, thus under the dominion of error, 
miſtakes deformity for divine perfection, 
and copies it: as he is generally com- 


plimented with the high title of the Al- 
mighty's 
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mighty? s vicegerent, he transfers all the 
monſtrous viſions of his brain into real 
practice, and acts the moſt palpable ab- 
ſurdities under the influence of a miſguid- 
ed imitation. Is the God he hath figured 
to himſelf, of a ſuſpicious or implacable 
nature? what can more effectually lead 
him to every gratification of jealouſy and 
revenge? Does he form to himſelf a 
Deity partial to a few, a reſpeRer of per- 
ſons, diſpenſing his rewards and puniſh- 
ments without regard to the merits or 
demerits of mankind ? what can more 
violently rend to form and fix in his 
breaſt an iniquitous and blood. thirſty 
temper; to deſtroy all the impreſſions of 
equity which he may have had from 
God and nature? Does he cloathe his 
Deity in vanity and caprice ? does he 
paint him in his imagination as fond of 
an ill- grounded praiſe, as building his 
glory on the deſtruction of his creatures? 
what can more certainly effect the utter 
extirpation of every ſocial virtue? what 
can more certainly blow up his pride 
into madneſs, extinguiſh pity, light up 
a falſe and dreadful ambition, and lead 
him to the purſuit * an imaginary glory, 

1 
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on the ruins of all that is praiſe-worthy 
and good ? 

Thus we ſee in what manner ſuperſti- 
tion ſtands connected with the exerciſe 
of tyranny ; but its operations would by 
no means be compleat, did it not qualify 
the minds of men to receive the yoke 
which it had thus prepared for them. 

That mankind in their natural ſtate are 
fond of liberty, ſcarce needs a particular 
proof : that wholeſome food and warm 
cloathing are preferable to rags and hun- 
ger, is evident to any one in poſſeſſion 
of his ſenſes. On this account tyranny 
and uſurpation can never thoroughly 
extinguiſh theſe dictates of common ap- 
prehenſion, till they have called in ſuper- 
ſtition to their aid. This powerful en- 
chantreſs can indeed in one ſenſe work 
miracles and lying wonders, can dreſs 
up ſordid fear and ſlavery in the garb of 
rightful obedience, can exhibit the moſt 
diabolical tyranny under the appearance 
of divine right, can transform cowardice 
into virtue, the love of freedom into trea- 
lon, can lock up the ſenſes, and annihi- 
late the underſtanding, can reduce her 
votaries to the abject condition of the 
idol they adore, « which hath ears but 
cannot 
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cannot hear, and eyes but cannot ſee,” 

can impoſe the dreams of bigots for the 
illuminations of truth, and the forgeries 
of knaves for the commands of Heaven, 
Thus dreadfully does ſuperſtition work 
when admitted into the heart of man; 
and hence becomes the moſt effectual en- 
gine in the hands of tyranny. The adti- 
vity of the human mind does naturally 
repel the impoſitions of outward force : 
but when thought itſelf is ſubdued, and 
ſhackles laid upon the underſtanding, 


then it is that all poſſibility of reſiſtance 


vaniſheth ; then it is that tyranny reigns 
without controul, and perpetrates the 
moſt horrid abſurdities, not only with 


impunity but applauſe. 
And as fapeition is thus favourable | 
to tyranny, ſo if we invert the propoſiti - 


on, we ſhall find that tyranny when eſ⸗ 
tabliſhed is no leſs favourable to * 
ſtition. 

It is the intereſt of a vicious and cru- 
el tyrant, to be perſuaded, if poſſible, 


that his God is like himſelf : and whate- 


ver we ardently deſire to believe, that 
too eaſily wins its way to the heart. The 
ſelfiſh paſſions of men, whatever, clear 


conviction they may require in order to 
their 
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their reſtraint, need none ſuch in order to 
their encouragement : they are ingenious 
in finding out reaſons in their own fa- 
vour; and the lighteſt pretence, when 
ſeconded by inclination, is often too ſtrong 
for the ſtrongeſt proofs, when oppoſed 
by the natural eloquence of the paſſions. 
Hence, whatever notions of a God can 
make a tyrant ealy under his confirmed 
crimes, will be greedily ſought after and 
| embraced : he will induſtriouſly view his 
Creator's image in the deformed mirrour 
of ſuperſtition, becauſe he dares not be- 
hold it in that of truth. 

Thus tyranny gives a biaſs towards ſu- 
perſtition on the part of a prince; and, 
on the ſlighteſt examination it will ap- 
pear that ſlavery has the ſame tendency 
on the part of the people. Where arbi- 
trary will takes place, ignorance is its 
beſt - ſecurity : all knowledge is dange- 
rous, is fatal, as it opens the eyes of the 
deluded multitude, ſhews them their own 
wretchedneſs, and points out the eaſy 
methods of redreſs. Hence in the do- 
minions of tyranny, ignorance is kept 
up and fenced as a main pillar of ſtate, 
Now, it is clear beyond a doubt, that 
!2norance is the great parent of es. 
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its original from the want of it: where 


into 5 but where checked by 
the ill influence of tyranny, it degene- 


pernatural and divine: ſtrange and 


and civil freedom, between which we 
no leſs reciprocal and ſtrong. 


cient, tha 00 the firmament, with all its 
f 


4 
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and ſuperſticion : wonder, though it be 
really the ſeed of knowledge, yet derives 


this natural principle of wonder is che- 
riſhed by freedom, it ſhoots up and opens 


rates into ignorance confirmed, The 
ſoul thus forbid to take its full range, 18 
ſubdued into fear and cowardice; every 
thing unaccountable is regarded as ſu- 


groundleſs apprehenſions of things un- 
known, depreſs all the noble faculties of 
the mind, and prepare it to receive with 
the moſt abject ſubmiſſion the tricks and 
legends of impoſture. 
Thus we have a full view of the con- 
nection between tyranny and ſuperſtition, 
and of the firm and mutual ſupport which 
they communicate to each other, Let 
us now turn to the brighter ſide of hu- 
man nature, and conſider religious truth 


ſhall find a like connection and ſupport 
It was the opinion of a celebrated an- 


ſtars revolving: in the molt 
FO 


13 


[ 


* 


rfect order and magnificence, was 


preſented by the Supreme Being to the 
eyes of mortals, on purpoſe that, by 


viewing the regularity of this glorious 
train, they might be moved to tranſcribe 


its beauty into their own life and morals. 


And ſurely we may thus far ſubſcribe 


to this opinion, that the man who enter» 


tains a juſt idea of the divine nature, 
who reads his perfections in his word 
and works, hath the nobleſt and moſt 
engaging model for his imitation, More 
particularly the rulers of mankind, who 
are or ought to be the repreſentatives of 
heaven, have the moſt lively: and per- 


ſuaſive leſſon in the works of God: there 


not is the leaſt circumſtance in creation, 
but what inſtructs them to be juſt and mer- 
ciful: here they behold power directed 
to the ends of wiſdom; and both power 
and wiſdom ſubſervient to the ends of 


goodneſs: they ſee the King of kings 


ſhine forth in continued acts of benefi- 
cence; and may be convinced, that he 
never exerciſeth his might but to diffuſe 
his bounty. A noble pattern! Which 
cannot fail to influence where there is 
the leaſt degree of reflection, which if 
properly attended to, cannot fail to ren- 
der a prince juſt, and a people happy 
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The effects of religious truth on the 
minds and paſſions of a people are no 
leſs favourable to liberty. A juſt ſenſe 


of the condition and dignity of man, of 


the rank which he bears in creation, the 
knowledge of God's goodneſs and per- 
fections, of his hatred to injuſtice and 
oppreſſion, all theſe elevate the human 
ſoul, and raiſe it to a love of freedom: 


not hy that licentiouſneſs which is the 


oftipring of vice, but that true greatneſs 


of mind which is the parent of every 


virtue. It is this extended view of things, 
which drives every partial and ungene- 
rous thought from the breaſts of man- 
kind; and inſpires them with that modeſt 
pride, that noble humility, which ex- 
pets indeed and even demands the poſ- 
ſeſſion of its own rights, but is equally 
zealous in e the rights of 
others. 

Thus favourable is religious truth to 
civil liberty, which in its turn becomes 


no leſs the ſupport of religious truth. 


Indeed not only the perfection, but the 
very being of religious truth depends on 


the exerciſe of freedom. Whatever ſome 


may fear from an open and unlimited 


ze it ſeems evidently the only 
means 
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means God hath vouchſafed us for the 
attainment of truth. The abuſe of it 
may be dangerous, but the want of it is 
fatal : without this, opinion degenerates 
into abſurdity, as a field runs to weeds 
without a , job cultivation. Such are 
the undoubted principles of the Goſpel, 
where we are commanded to prove all - 
things and hold faſt that which is good; 
where we are not only allowed, but re- 
gquired to be able to give a reaſon for 
the faith and the hope that is in us. 
This principle is conſonant with the 
ſtricteſt reaſon. It is falſhood only that 
loves and retires into darkneſs: truth 
\ delights in the day, and demands no 
more than a juſt and a ſtrong light, to 
appear in perfect beauty. A rigid exa- 
mination 1s its only reſt: for we know 
by experience, that even obſtinacy and 
error can endure the fires of perſecution , 
bur it is genuine truth, and that alone, 
which comes out pure and unchanged 
from the ſeverer tortures of debate. 
The connection betweeenreligious truth 
and civil freedom being thus a parent, let 
me now in concluſion add a few obſerva- 


tions, ſuch as may naturally ariſe from 
G2 this 
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this ſubject, and ſuits the preſent oc- 
caſion. f 
From theſe principles we may, in ma- 
ny caſes, gain a clear and certain eriteri- 
on of religious truth and falſhood. Our 
Saviour hath told us, that the truth 
<« ſhall make us free:“ therefore whate- 
ver opinions are advanced as truth, if 
they tend to the eſtabliſhment of tyran- 
ny, we may be aſſured they are falſhood 
in diſguiſe, Hence we may gain no in- 
conſiderable evidence againſt the eſſenti- 
al tenets of the church of Rome, as they 
are known in fact, wherever they pre- 
vail, to be the common inſtruments of 
oppreſſion. To enumerate theſe, would 
at preſent be a taſk too laborious ; a ge- 
neral idea is given of them under the 
firſt diviſion of this diſcourſe: let it ſuf- 
fice therefore to obſerve here, that as the 
head of that church is the great enemy 
of truth and freedom, the great patron 
of tyranny and falſchood, he may at leaſt 
in a ſecondary and figurative ſenſe be 
juſtly accounted Antichriſt. | 
From the connection which ſubſiſts 
between ſuperſtition and tyranny, we 
may be warned againſt the ſpecious pre- 
tences of both. Does the papiſt profeſs 
only 
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only to impoſe his tenets, while he pre- 
tends to be the advocate for freedom? 
If he be ſincere, convince him of his 


miſtake; if artful, reſiſt his ſophiſtry; 


for he is at that very inſtant pleading the 
cauſe, and preparing the chains of ty- 
ranny. On the other hand, does the 
ſlaviſh advocate far hereditary unalienable 
right declare his zeal for true religion ? 
he is either blind of faithleſs; for his ſole 
intereſt and hope lies in the propagation 
of ignorance and falſhood. 

From the mutual connection between 
religious truth and civil freedom we may 
obſerve, that the views which true Chriſ- 
tianity opens to the mind of man, are 
a ſurer and nobler foundation of liberty, 
than any the ancient Heathens were ever 


poſſeſſed of; even as far as obligation is 


ſuperior to impulſe, and principle to paſ- 
ſion: they give mankind a juſter and 


more enlarged conception of each other's 


rights, than what unaſſiſted reaſon could 
ever produce, even in the moſt polite and 
enlightened ages. For, amidſt all the tri- 


umpzs of liberty in Greece and Rome, 


we know, that although many had a 
ſtrange paſſion for, yet few had conſiſ- 
tent notions of freedom. The moſt un- 
: G 3 23 — 
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juſt conqueſts over peaceable nations, 
the molt barbarous treatment of all who 


oppoſed the progreſs of their arms, were 
not only allowed as innocent, but boaſt- 
ed of as glorious. Cities were ruined, pro- 
vinces plundered, and whole kingdoms 
laid in aſhes, through an abſurd and en- 


thuſiaſtic love of their country; a principle 


no better in many of its conſequences, 


than the moſt cruel and furious bigotry. 


Even among themſelves a whole race of 
unhappy. people, and innocent children, 
were deſtined to a ſevere and endleſs ſla- 


very, robbed of all the natural rights of 


men, their life only excepted, and that 
too at the diſpoſal of an arbitrary maſter. 
Thus liberty ſeemed no more with them 
than the caſual conduct of high ſpirit, often 
of pride and revenge, ſeldom or never the 
reſult of rational opinion : they were ſo 
meanly fond of monopolizing it them- 
ſelves, that they ſnatched every opportu- 


nity of wreſting it from others : aſpiring 


to the name of heroes, they fell below 
the character of men; and while they 
profeſſed to tread in the paths of true 
greatneſs, were notoriouſly falſe to the 
rules of common equity. How different 


are the ſentiments which chriſtianity in- 
{pires'? 
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ſpires! This teacheth us, that the laws 
4 juſtice and charity ought to extend to 
all denominations of men; that the rich 
and poor meet together for each other's 
good; that the Lord is the Maker of 
them all; that although our firſt and 
principal cares ought to be fixed on thoſe 
who are moſt cloſely related to us by the 
ties of blood, friendſhip, and ſociety, yet 
that no excluſive regards muſt prevail, 
but our benevolence, and (as far as in- 
us lies) our beneficence extend to the 
whole race of mankind : in a word, that 
we muſt be burning and ſhining lights, 
ſhedding our kindly influences on all 
around us, according to that juſt pro- 
portion which their reſpective diſtances 
may demand. 

Since therefore, my brethren, we are 
happily poſſeſſed of truth and freedom, 
let us uſe them as we ought. If they 
have not their proper effect on our lives 
and manners, if they do not produce in 
us a ſuitable advancement in piety and 
virtue, it were even ſcandalous to boaſt 
that we enjoy the benefit of them, Let 
me add, that the proper uſe and applica- 
tion of theſe benefits, are the only means 


* which we can hope for their conti- 
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nuance among us. If private vice ſtrikes 
at the foundation, the grand fabric of our 
conſtitution muſt inevitably fall, and leave 
us an eaſy prey to the future attempts of 
tyranny afid ſuperſtition. Let theſe con- 
 Hiderations, therefore, determine us to be 
ſteady in àur obedience to the dictates of 
divine truth, and temperate in the enjoy- 
ment of true liberty: that the knowledge 
of pure religion may render us wiſe and 
good, and that in the poſſeſſion of our 
juſt rights we may be free, yet not uſing 
our liberty for a cloak of maliciouſneſs, 
but as the ſervants of that God, whoſe 
ſervice is perfect freedom. 
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THE CHARACTER or A GOOD 
MAGISTRATE: 


— 


FREACHED AT THE ELECTION OF THE LORD MAYOR, 


Jon xx1x. 14. 


- 


I put on righteouſneſs, and it cloathed me; 
my judgment was as @ robe, and a 
aiadem. 


OB's refleftions on the flouriſhing 
eſtate he had once enjoyed, did at 
the ſame time afflift, and encourage him. 
Doubtleſs it increaſed the ſmart of his 
8 65 preſent 
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preſent ſufferings, to compare them with 
his former happineſs: and yet a remem- 
brance of the good uſe he had made of 


proſperity, contributed to. ſupport his 
mind under the heavy weight of adverſi- 
ty which then lay upon him. He had 


been a perſon, not only of great opulence, 
but authority; a chief magiſtrate in the 
place where he dwelt; as appears from 
ſeveral paſſages in the book which bears 
his name: and he had, it ſeems, execu- 
ted that high office juſtly and honourably; 
with great ſatisfaction to himſelf, and 
with the univerſal applauſe of his coun- 
try. To this conſideration therefore he 


— 


retreats, in the midſt of all his preſſures, 


with comfort and confidence; in this 
thought, notwithſtanding the ſad afflicti- 
ons, with which he was overwhelmed, he 
mightily exults and triumphs. For 
hear how he expreſſes himſelf on this 
occaſion, in the verſes next to that of the 
text: I delivered the poor that cried,” 
fays he; © the fatherleſs, and him that 
” Ade none to help him. The bleſſing 
of him that was ready to periſh came 


66 upon me; and I cauſed the widows 


- «© heart to ling for joy. I was eyes to 
0 * the blind, and feet was I to the lame; I 


* * was : 


5 
EF 
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« was a father to the poor, and the cauſe | | 
« which I knew not, I ſearched out: and 
brake the jaws of the wicked, and 
e plucked the ſpoil out of his teeth,” One 
would imagine theſe to be the expreſſi- 
ons of a man, bleſſed with eafe, and af- 
fluence, and power; not of one, who 
had been juſt ſtripped of all thoſe advan- 
tages, and plunged in the deepeſt miſe- 
ries, and was now ſitting naked, upon a 
dunghill! But the ſpirit of a man will \ 
ſuſtain his infirmities; the conſciouſneſs 
of integrity, the ſenſe. of a life ſpent in 
doing good, will enable a man to bear up 
under any change of circumſtances; and, 
whatever his outward condition may be, 
is fuch an inward ſpring of contentment 
and pleaſure, as cannot fail. This was 
that, which not only armed the mind of 
Job with firmneſs and fortitude, bur filled 
it alſo with thoſe pleaſing reflections, 
which the words I have read to you con- 
tain. Therein he particularly mentions, 
and values himſelf upon, the compaſſion, 
and readineſs, and zeal, with which he 
had applied himſelf to relieve the injured 
and afflicted; the impartiality he had ob- 
ſerved, the great diligence he had uſed, 
d the fearleſs courage he had ſhewn,, 
A in 
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row, and their influence is confined to it. 
But a juſt and wiſe magiſtrate, is a bleſ- 


in the adminiſtration of juſtice : he adds 
alſo, in the words of the text; I put on 


< righteouſneſs, and it cloathed me; my 


* judgment was as a robe, and a dia- 
« dem ;” that is, my chief delight, my 
greateſt honour, and happineſs lay in thus 


diſcharging the duties of my ſtation; ſo 


that, in compariſon of it, I undervalued 
all the enſigns of authority which belonged 
to me, all the pomp and ſplendor of life 
with which I was ſurrounded. e 

The words therefore will afford us a 
proper occaſion of conſidering what a 
public bleſſing a good magiſtrate is: 
for it is on this ſuppoſition that the re- 
flections, which Job here makes to his 


_ own comfort and advantage, are built. 


The virtues of private perſons, how 
bright and exemplary ſoever, operate but 


on few; on thoſe only who are near 


enough to obſerve, and inclined to imi- 
tate them: their ſphere of action is nar- 


fling as extenſive as the community to 
which he belongs; a bleſſing, which in- 


..cludes all other bleſſings whatſoever, that 


relate to this life; ſecures to us the poſ- 
ſeſſion, and enhances the value of all of 
them; 


— 
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them ; which renders the condition of the 
the happieſt among men ſtill more hap- 
py, and the ſtate of the meaneſt leſs mi- 
ſerable, than it would otherwiſe be: and 
for the enjoyment of which no one 
man can well envy another: becauſe all 
men in their ſeveral ranks, and according 
to their ſeveral proportions and degrees, 
do alike ſhare in it. The benefits 
which a good ruler beſtows, deſcend 
from him, as the head, and are gently 
diffuſed over the whole body which he 
governs, refreſhing every, part of it, as 
they deſcend, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt. LES | i 
The benefits of a juſt and good go- 
vernment to choſe who are ſo happy as 
to be under it, like health to vigorous 
bodies, or fruitful ſeaſons in temperate 
climes, are ſuch common and familiar 
bleſſings, that they are ſeldom either va- 
lued or reliſhed as they ought to be. We 
ſleep over our happineſs, great as it is, 
and want to be rouſed into a quick and 
thankful ſenſe of it, either by an actual 
change of circumſtances, or by a com- 
pariſon of our own caſe with that of o- 
ther men. | | 
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Few of us conſider, how much we are 
indebted to government itſelf, becauſe 
few of us can, or do repreſent to our- 
ſelves in lively colours, how wretched 
the condition of mankind would, and 


muſt be without it; how to that we owe, 


not only the ſafety of our perſons, and 


the ſecurity of our poſſeſſions, but our 
Improvement in the ſeveral arts and ad- 


vantages of civil life, and in all know- 
ledge, both human and divine; even in 
the knowledge of the bleſſed nature, and 


will of God himſelf, and of the beſt ways 


of ſerving, honouring, and adoring him, 


We, who are uſed to ſee men acting un- 
der the awe of civil juſtice, cannot readi- 


ly conceive what wild and ſavage crea- 
tures they would be without it; and how 
much beholden therefore, we are to that 


wiſe contrivance, which makes uſe of our 
fear to quell our other paſſions and luſts, 


as beaſts and birds of prey are employed 
to hunt down thoſe of their kind. The 
inconveniences attending. all, even the 
beſt of governments, we quickly ſee, and 
feel, and are nicely ſenſible of the ſhare 


that we bear in them; and, though theſe be 
little in compariſon of thoſe mighty ad- 


vantages 
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vantages that redound to us from thence, 
yet we muſe ſo much on the one, that 
we are apt altogether to overlook and 
forget the other. 
We may farther obſerve from the text, 
that there is a propriety in thoſe outward 
marks of diſtinction and ſplendor which 
are allotted to the magiſtrate, and which 
the robe and diadem, expreſsly here men- 
tioned by Job, may be ſuppoſed to com- 
prehend. 1 nas 
The practice of all ages, and all coun- 
tries (whether chriſtian, or heathen, po- 
lite, or barbarous) hath been, in this 
manner to do honour to thoſe, who are 
inveſted with public authority. The 
reaſons are obvious; I ſhall mention ſome © 
of them. It was intended by this means, 
Firſt, to excite the magiſtrate to a due 
degree of vigilance, and concern for the 
public good : that he, being conſcious 
of the true end for which theſe encou- 
ragements were given, might ſtudy by 
all poſſible ways to deſerve them; and to 
exdel the reſt of mankind as much in 
worthy deeds and atchievements, as he 
outſhines them in all other advantages. 
The honours, and the burdens of great 
I | poſts 


. 
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poſts and employments, as they were joined 
together at the firſt, fo were they deſign. 
ed never to be ſeparated. The magiſtrate 
was not made great, in order to afford 
him opportunities of indulging himſelf 
in floth and vice; but in order to inſpire 
him with reſolutions of living ſuitably to 
his high profeſſion and calling; that 
« whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſo- 
© ever things are juſt, whatſoever things 
% are lovely, whatſoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, 
< and if there be any praiſe,” he might 
be induced to © think on theſe things,” 
and to abound in the practice of them. 
A ſecond reaſon of theſe marks of ſtate 
and dignity, which are annexed to ma- 
giſtracy, is, for the ſecurity of the ma- 
giſtrate's perſon, in which the public 
tranquillity and ſafety are always invol- 
ved. He who will faithfully perform his 
duty, in a ſtation of great truſt and pow- 
er, muſt needs incur the utter enmity of 
many, and the high diſpleaſure of more; 
he muſt ſometimes ſtruggle with the pal- 
fions and intereſts, reſiſt the applications, 
and even puniſh the vices of men potent 
in the commonwealth, who will employ 


their 
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their ill-gotten influence towards procu- 
ring impunity, or extorting undue fa- 
vours, for themſelves, or their depen- 
dents. He muſt conquer all theſe dif- 
ficulties, and remove all theſe hindrances 
out of the way that leads to juſtice; muſt 
dare even to © break the jaws of the 
« wicked, and to pluck the ſpoil out of 
« his teeth ;” that is, to raviſh the prey 
from any mighty oppreſſor, when he 
hath ſeized, and is juſt ready to devour 
it. He is the guardian of the public 
quiet; appointed to reſtrain violence, 
to quell ſeditions and tumults, and to 
- preſerve that order and peace which pre- 
ſerves the world. It is apparent, on 
theſe, and many other accounts, what 
hazards a good magiſtrate runs; and 
therefore the retinue of ſtate which be-. 
longs to him, is ſuch, as may at the ſame 
time be his ornament and defence: the 
public juſtly ſcreening him from the dan- 
er which he is to incur for the ſake - 
of it. 115 5 
A third plain reaſon of the public ho- 
nours done to the magiſtrate, is, that he 
may not only be ſecure, but had alſo in 
due eſtimation and reverence by all —_ 
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who are ſobjeft to him. It is by reſpe& 
and diſtance that authority is upheld; 
and it is by the outward marks and en- 
ſigns of honour that reſpe& is ſecured, 
eſpecially from vulgar minds, which do 
not enter into the true reaſon of things, 
but are governed by appearances, It is 
in the civil government, as in the offices 
of religion; which, were they ſtript of 
all the external decencies of worſhip, 
would not make a due impreſſion on the 
minds of thoſe who aſſiſt at them. In 
like manner, the ſolemnities that encom- 
paſs the magiſtrate, add dignity to all 
his actions, and weight to all his words 
and opinions; producing ſuch effects, as. 
Job, in the chapter from whence the text 
1s taken, hath thus elegantly deſcribed; 
When I went out,” ſays he, to the 
gate through the city, when J prepared 
my ſeat in the ſtreet; the young men 
& ſaw me and hid themſelves, and the 
9 ** aged aroſe and ſtood up : unto me men 
e pave ear and waited, and kept ſilence 
at my counſel; after my words they 
e ſpake not again, and my ſpeech drop- 
% ped upon them: and they waited for 
* me, as for the rain, and opened their 


2B © mouth wide as for the latter rain.“ 
: Finally; 
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Finally; Theſe external marks of ho- 
nour are therefore appropriated to the 
magiſtrate, that he might be incited from 


ake the trueſt methods towards procu- 
ing eſteem and reverence from others: 
e will exerciſe himſelf with pleaſure, 
and without wearineſs, in that godlike 
mployment of doing good, which is af- 


death his high ſtation, nor "omit doing 
ny thing which becomes it: he will not 
roftitute his power to mean and undue 
nds; nor ſtoop to little and low arts of 

ourting the favour of the people, with- 


's ground againſt all the attacks that 
gan be made upon his probity; no man's 


, ho man's importunities ſhall weary 
Im, no man's flattery ſhall bribe him, 
> by- views of his. own ſhall miſlead 


im: he will arm himſelf perfectly in 
$ Integrity : © righteouſneſs ſhall be the 


the girdle of his reins.” He will 
Ek!now 


hence to reverence himſelf. For he 
ho reverences himſelf will not fail to 


igned him; and by realon of which even | 
he title of a god is in Scripture beſtowed 
Mn him; he will do nothing that is be- 


ut doing them real ſervice: he will ſtand 


ower ſhall ſcare him from doing his du- 


girdle of his loins, and faithfulneſs. 
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magiſtrate conſiſts, in maintaining th 


ons, and in diſcharging the high tri 


'£ To be very deſirous of a good nam 


giſtrates and miniſters of juſtice are i 
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know how to prize his advantages, 100 
to reliſh the honours which he enjojy 
as they are the teſtimonies of public 
teem, and the rewards of merit: but þ 
will not ſo far pleaſe himſelf with then 
as to forget that the chief honour of th 


dignity of his character by ſuitable a 


that 1s repoſed in him, with integy 
wiſdom and courage. 

Some magiſtrates are contented thi 
their places ſhould adorn them: at 
ſome alſo there are, who ſtudy to adon 
their places, and reflect back again ti 
luſtre they receive from thence ſo tht 
we may apply to them what was ſaid 
Simon the ſon of Onias, that When) 

* put on the robe of honour, and will 
* cloathed with the perfection of glonl 
«© he made the garment of holineſs i 
* nourable.“ 


and very careful to do every thing ti 
we innocently and prudently may, | 
obtain it, is ſo far from being a fall : 
even in private perſons, that it is tit j 
great and indiſpenſable duty; but ml 

pecull 
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eculiar manner obliged to ĩt: for they 
ve more opportunities than other men 
ave, of purchaſing public eſteem by 
eſerving well of mankind ; and ſuch op- 
ortunities always infer obligations. — 


uſt make that power ſerviceable to the 
nds and uſes of government. The rods 
nd axes of princes, and their deputies, 
pay awe many into obedience; but the 
ame of their goodneſs, and juſtice, and 
ther virtues, will work on more; will 
nake men not only obedient, but willing 
o obey, and ready to come into every 
ing that is done, or deſigned, for the 
' ublic advantage, by thoſe who, they 
re ſatisfied, ſincerely mean it. 
An eſtabliſhed character ſpreads the 
Influence of ſuch as move in a high 
phere, on all around, and beneath them; 
t reaches farther than their on care and 
drovidence, or that of their inferior offi- 
ers can poſſibly do: it acts for them, 
hen they themſelves ceaſe to act, and 
enders their adminiſtration both proſper- 
dus and eaſy. 
Beſides, the actions of men in high 
ations are all conſpicuous, and liable 
| to 


Reputation is the great engine, by 
hich thoſe who are poſſeſſed of power 
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world, than other men have; and to re 


„ charaſie- of a good 


to be ſcanned and ſifted. They canng 
hide themſelves from the eyes of the 
world, as private men can: even tho 
who attend on their ſtate and digniy, 
and make up their honourable train, are 
as it were, ſo many ſpies, placed up 
them by the public, to obſerve then 
nearly, and report their character. Praifs 
therefore, or blame, being the neceſſary 
conſequence of every thing they do, they 
have more reaſon to act always with a 
immediate regard to the opinion of the 


ſolve to make all thoſe actions worthy of 
obſervation, which are ſure to be obſery- 
ed. 

Great places are never well filled, but 
by great minds; and it is as natural to 
a great mind to ſeek honour by a due 
diſcharge of an high truſt, as it is to 
little men to make leſs advantages of it. 

On all theſe accounts, reputation be. 
comes a ſignal, a very peculiar bleſſing 
to magiſtrates; and their purſuit of it i 
not only allowable, but laudable: ſo it 
be carried on by methods which are eve. 
ry way innocent and juſtifiable, and with 
a view of making a good uſe of a good 
character when eſtabliſhed ; ſo that * 
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be not reſted in, as an end, but only em- 


ployed as a means of doing ſtill farther 


good, and as an encouragement to pro- 


ceed in doing it: in a word, ſo honour 


be not ſought after by the violation of 
conſcience, or the praiſe of 'men prefer- 
red, in any reſpect, to the praiſe of 
God. | oaths N 

Now, though all the ſeveral branches 
of the magiſtrate's duty, when faithfully 
performed, and all thoſe good qualifica- 
tions of mind, which enable him to per- 
form it, do, in ſome degree or other, tend 
to create a public eſteem of him; yet 


there are ſome points of duty, ſome qua- 


lifications, that have a more direct and 
immediate influence to this purpole: they 
are ſuch as follow. ay 

A good magiſtrate, who would endear 
himſelf to thoſe whom he governs, muſt, 


above all things, be endued with a pub-\ 


| lic ſpirit, that 1s, with ſuch an excellent 
temper of mind, as ſets him looſe from 
| all narrow ſelfiſh views, and makes him 
bend all his thoughts and endeavours to- 
wards promoting the common good of 
| the ſociety which is committed to his 
care, The- welfare of that is the chief 
point which he is to carry always in his 
eye, 


= > 


% 
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eye, and by which he is to govern all his 
counſels, deſigns, and actions; directing 
his zeal againſt, or for perſons and things, 
in proportion as they do, or do not inter- 
fere with it. To this good end he muſt 
ſacrifice his time, his eaſe, and his pri- 
vate advantages; and think all of them 
well ſpent, in obtaining it. Nothing cer- 
tainly can better become a perſon, in- 
veſted with a public character, than ſuch 
a public ſpirit; nor- is there any thing 
likely to procure him larger returns of 
eſteem and honour, The common acknoy- 
| ledgments of the body will at length cen. 
tre in him, who appears ſincerely to aim 
at the common benefit. Eſpecially if to 
this be added, 5 | 
An impartial diſtribution of juſtice, 
without reſpe& of perſons, intereſts or 
Wt opinions. When right is to be done, 
Wy the good magiſtrate will make no dil- 
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0 tinction of ſmall or great, friend or 
1 enemy, citizen or ſtranger, for the judg- 
Ws ment is God's; and he will look upon 


himſelf as pronouncing it under his in- 
ſpection, and as accountable at his bar for 
5 the equity of it. The Scripture forbids 
1 even the countenancing a poor man in 
. his cauſe; which is a popular way of 

e pervert- 
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perverting juſtice, that ſome men have 
dealt in; though without that ſucceſs, 
which they propoſed to themſelves in it. 
But the truly upright judge will always 
countenance right, and diſcountenance 

wrong, whoever be the injurer, or the 
ſufferer ; and he who ſteers his courſe. 
invariably by this rule, takes the ſureſt, 
as well as the honeſteſt way to make all 
men to praiſe him. 

Courteſy and condeſcenſion is another - 
happy quality, which never fails to 
make its way into the good opinion, 
and into the very hearts of thoſe who 
are under the good magiſtrate's in- 
ſpection: when he doth, as it were, 9 
leſſen the diſtance which there is be- = | 
tween him and other men, and by | 
that means allay the envy which al- 
ways attends a high ſtation; when 
he is eaſy of acceſs, affable, patient to 
hear, and “ to ſearch out the cauſe "2 
that he knew not”; when not only 
his door, but his very countenance is 
open to all that have any occaſion to 
approach him. 

Laſtly, bounty and a generous con- 
tempt of that in which too many men 
place their happineſs, muſt come in 
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to heighten his character. There is 
ſcarcely any quality more truly popular 
than this, or more ſuitable to the pub. 
lic ſtation, in which he ſhines. It in- 
cludes hoſpitality to the better fort, 
and charity to the poor; two virtues, 


that are never exerciſed ſo gracefully 


and well, as when they accompany. 


each other. Hoſpitality ſometimes de- 


generates into profuſeneſs, and ends 
in madneſs and folly. When ic doth 
ſo, it ill deſerves the name of a vir- 
tue: even parſimony itſelf, which ſits 
but ill upon perſons of a public figure, 
is yet the more pardonable exceſs of 


the two. It is as little the ſign of 
a wiſe, as of a good man, to Tuffer 


the bounds of temperance to be tranſ- 
greſſed, in order to purchaſe the falſe, 
though faſhionable repute of a gene- 
rous entertainer, But in the offices 
of charity there is no danger of ex- 
ceſs; the exerciſe of them is always 
well-pleafing to God, and honourable 
among men. He hath diſperſed, " 
faith the Pſalmiſt, © he hath given to 
the poor; his horn mall be exalted 
with honour,” 
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magiſtracy, hath a juſt claim to all its 


honours, and may truly ſay, 


e righteouſneſs, and 


judgment was a ro 
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He who thus diſcharge 
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sT. PAUL'S BEHAVIOUR TOWARDS 
THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE; 


AN ASSIZE SERMON. 


ACTS XXII. 23. 


And as they bound him with thongs, Paul 
ſaid unto the centurion that ſtood by, - Is 
it lawful for you 10 ſcourge a man that 
:s Roman, and uncondemned 2 


T being my deſign to ſpeak ſomething 
at this time concerning the nature of 
laws, and the great advantage of them 
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"BER think 


to the well-being of human ſociety, I 
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think it not improper to found what I 
have to ſay upon the behaviour of St. 
Paul, as it is recorded in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, with reſpect to his civil privi- 
leges, and to his civil ſuperiors, and 
judges. And I chooſe to do ſo, becauſe 
this will at once give us ſome light into 
the true interpretation of the doctrine 
delivered by himſelf and others in the 
New Teſtament, concerning government; 
and lead us into ſome uſeful obſervations 
relating to the happineſs of human ſocie- 
LY... | | 
4 Firſt; I propoſe to give you a brief 
view of the behaviour of St. Paul, as it 
is recorded in the Acts of the Apoſ- 
tles, with reſpect to thoſe civil rights, 
and privileges, to which the laws of the 
Roman, or Jewiſh, ſtate entitled him; 
and to thoſe civil magiſtrates, and judg- 
es, before whom he had occaſion to ap- 
pear. 5, | 1 
In the chapter now before us, the 
chief captain, who appears to have acted 
the part of a civil magiſtrate, as well as 
of a commanding officer in Jeruſalem, 
reſolving to find out what it was that 
had ſo much incenſed the whole multi- 
tude againſt St. Paul, commanded him 
. | to 
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Serm. VIII. - the civil Magistrate. r 


to be ſcourged, in order to his own con- 
feſſion of his crime. St. Paul could have 
borne this uſage with as great Chriſtian 
patience, and Roman fortitude, as any 
man living: and no man knew the true 
glory of ſuffering wrongfully better than 
he. But, inſtead of this, he ſeems to 
think it a much more becoming part to 
inſiſt upon thoſe civil privileges which 
the laws of the ſtate entitled him to, as 
he was free of the city of Rome. Is 
it lawful for you to ſcourge a man that 
is a Roman, and uncondemned ? ? 
was the queſtion which he thought fit at 
that time to aſk, If a certain fet of no- 
tions had been embraced in thoſe days, 
ſome of his fellow-chriſtians might per- 
haps have informed him, that the laws 
were but a dead letter; that what the 
executive power ordained was law, though 
contrary to all the Jaws then in force, 
that he who was but a ſubject was no 
proper judge of his own rights, and 
ought not to give fo ill a precedent to 
other ſubjects, as might encourage them 
to dare to judge when their privileges 
were invaded ; and much more, that he, 
being a Chriſtian and an Apoſtle, a fol- 
lower of a crucified Maſter, and a preach- 
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judges. And I chooſe to do fo, becauſe 
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think it not improper to found what ! 
have to ſay upon the behaviour of St. 
Paul, as it is recorded in the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, with reſpect to his civil privi- 
leges, and to his civil ſuperiors, and 


this will at once give us ſome light into 
the true interpretation of the doctrine 
delivered 0 himſelf and others in the 


"= —ͤ—ũ—kqꝓ——n— —— 


and lead us into 7 Bhi uſeful „ | 


ty. 
PFirſt; 1 propoſe to give you a brief 


view of the behaviour of St. Paul, as it 
is recorded in the Acts of the Apo. 
tles, with reſpe& to thoſe civil rights, 
and privileges, to which the laws of the 
Roman, or Jewiſh, ſtate entitled him; 
and to thoſe civil magiſtrates, and judg- 
es, before whom he had SCE to ap- 
pear. 

In the chapter now before us, the 
chief captain, who appears to have ated 
the part of a civil magiſtrate, as well as 
of a commanding officer in Feruſalem, 
reſolving to find out what it was that 
had ſo much incenſed the whole multi- 
rude againſt St. Paul, commanded. him 
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to be ſcourged, in order to his own con- 
feſſion of his crime. St. Paul could have 
borne this uſage with as great Chriſtian 
patience, and Roman fortitude, as any 
man living: and no man knew the true 
glory of ſuffering wrongfully better than 
he. But, inſtead of this, he ſeems to 
think it a much more becoming part to 
inſiſt upon thoſe civil privileges Which 
the laws of the ſtate entitled him to, as 
he was free of the city of Rome. Is 
* it lawful for you to ſcourge a man that 
«is a Roman, and uncondemned ? ”? 
was the queſtion which he thought fit at 
that time to aſk. If a certain ſet of no- 
tions had been embraced in thoſe days, 
ſome of his fellow-chriſtians might per- 
haps have informed him, that the laws 
were but a dead letter; that what the 
executive power ordained was law, though 
contrary to all the laws then in force; 
that he who was but a ſubject was no 
proper judge of his own rights, and 
ought not to give fo ill a precedent to 
other ſubjects, as might encourage them 
to dare to judge when their privileges. 
were invaded; and much more, that he, 
being a Chriſtian and an Apoſtle, a fol- 
lower of a crucified Maſter, and a preach- 
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er of the doctrine of the croſs, ought not 
to ſhew any concern about worldly rights 
and privileges; but think it a glory ra- 


ther to give them up to the invaſion of 


his ſuperiors. Thus, I ſay, might ſome 
Chriſtians have taught St. Paul to have 
behaved himſelf. But he, we find, was 


of another opinion; and had very differ- 


ent ſentiments concerning theſe matters. 


Hie thought it no argument of a Chriſti- 
an ſpirit, to ſuffer any thing which he 


could honourably avoid; and he thought 
it honourable to plead the privilege of a 
ſubje& againſt the encroachments of the 
higher powers: and fo he appeals to the 
iaws, and claims the right of being uſed 
by the executive power, no otherwiſe 
than as they direct. | 

Tf we follow him a little farther, we 
ſhall find him, in the next chapter, 
brought by order of the ſaid chief cap- 
tain, before the chief prieſts, and coun- 
cils of the Jews, to fee how he could ac- 
quit himſelf to them. Upon his de- 
claring his ſincerity, and . uprightnels, 
the high-prieſt © Annanias commanded 
o them that ſtood by, to ſmite him on 
<« the mouth.” St. Paul's reply was ve- 
ry —__ * God ſhall ſmite thee, thou 

«* whited 
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« whited wall: for fitteſt thou there to 
judge me after the law, and command- 
« eſt me to be ſmitten contrary to the 
« law?” And though he afterwards re- 

nted of the reproachful word he gave 


the high-prieſt in his anger; yet he re- 


pented not of the juſt ſenſe he had, of 
the illegal indignity offered him; or of 

his zeal againſt all ſuch magiſtrates as 
acted againſt the end of their office, and 
againſt thoſe laws by which they ought 
to be governed in the execution of it. 
Here again it is evident that this great 
Apoſtle had the ſpirit of liberty in him; 
and thought that thofe laws which were 
made for the ſecurity and guard of it, 


were not to be diſpenſed with, at the | 


pleaſure of thoſe whole buſineſs it was to 
execute them. Here again we find him 
pretending to khow, and judge of, his 
own civil privileges; and not tamely ſub- 
mitting to the violation of them. As no 
man was more zealous for the honour 


and veneration of fuch magiſtrates as an- 


ſwer the ends of their office, which is 
the good of human ſociety ; ſo no man 
could expreſs a more hearty diſlike of 
thoſe who acted a contrary part; or a 


greater concern for the temporal good 
H 5 eſtate 
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eſtate of ſubjects, even amidſt his conti. 
nual labours and cares for the e- 
ternal happineſs of all men. Once 
more, 
If we look back as far as the ſixteenth 
chapter, we ſhall find a yet greater proof 
of this. The magiſtrates of Philippi 
commanded Paul and Silas to be beaten 
with many ſtripes, and caſt into pri- 
ion,” but the next morning ſent to the 
keeper of the priſon to let them go. St. 
Paul's anſwer is very obſervable; They 
have beaten us openly uncondemned, 
being Romans, and have caſt us into 
e priſon:: and now do they thruſt us out 
ce privily? Nay, verily, but let them 
© come themſelves, and fetch us out,” 
He was juſt now delivered out of priſon 
by a wonderful ſhock of the earth about 
it; and ſo might have eſcaped before 
this releaſe was brought from the ma- 
giſtrates: but after ſuch a good-natured 
meſſage from them, one would think, he 
might have quietly departed. It would 
have been but the. compliance of a ſub- 
ject with a lawful requeſt of his ſuperi- 
ors. , Yet this great Apoſtle did not 
think it honourable to go away, without 
expreſſing ſome reſentment againſt the 
| invaſion 


Serm. VIII. 2he civil Magistrate. 1g 
invaſion of the privileges of the ſubject, 


vhich the magiſtrates had been guilty 
of; and without pleading the cauſe of 
injured interiors. He continues reſolute 


till theſe magiſtrates themſelves had wait- 
ed upon him, and © deſired him to de- 


part out of the city,” Though a ſubject, 
and acting the part of a ſubject, he took 
upon him (by what theſe — might 
perhaps call a ſtubborn behaviour). to 


bring the magiſtrates themſelves. to a 


ſenſe of that. invaſion they had made up- 
on the rights and privileges of Roman 
ſubjects; and this, though the invaſion 
appears to have been made merely 
through a haſty miſtake.. Of ſo great 


conſequence did he think it to oppoſe: 


one ſingle inſtance of illegal oppreſſion !. 


Thus I have given you a true account 
of the moſt remarkable paſſages recorded 
concerning St. Paul's behaviour, with 
reſpect to his civil. privileges; and: to 


thoſe magiſtrates, before whom he had 


occaſion to appear. If any one ſay, that 


all this relates only to deputed, or infe- 


_ rior magiſtrates, not to the ſupreme : 
I anſwer, that it cannot relate tobne with- 


out relating to the other, becauſe go- 
vernment cannot be managed. in the 
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world but by deputed and inferior offi- 
cers; becauſe the chriſtian religion (as 
St. Feter teſtifieth) commands the obe- 
dience required in it, with reſpe& to 
both; becauſe otherwiſe, the argument 
urged by ſome for the magiſtrate's un- 
controllable authority, drawn from our 
Lord's acknowledging the power of Pi- 
late to be from above, who was but a 
deputed governor, mult fall to the 
ground]; becauſe both ſupreme and infe- 
rior are ſaid, by many, to act as one 
authority, by. the ſame divine commiſ- 
fion; and ſo are equally borne out by 
it againſt all oppoſition, or at leaſt equal- 
ly elevated above all pretences of ſubjects 
to judge concerning their conduct: and 
becauſe it is as impoſſible, according to 
the reaſoning of ſome men, to oppoſe in 
any inſtance the loweſt officer in autho- 
rity, without oppoſing the Supreme; as 
it is ſaid to be, to oppoſe the Supreme, 
without, oppoſing God himſelf, whoſe 
vicegerent- he 1s. 

I proceed, in the ſecond place, to con- 
ſider what light this account of St. 
Paul's bEhaviour will give us into the 
true interpretation of the doctrine deli- 
vered by himſelf and others, in the New 
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Teſtament, concerning government; and 
to enquire whether it doth not ſuggeſt 
ſome obſervations of importance to civil 
ſocieties. 

Can any one think that theſe paſſages 
were recorded for nothing, but to ſerve 
for an embelliſhment of St. Paul's ſtory? 
Or can any one think, that St. Paul had 
a regard to his on particular worldl 
intereſt in theſe parts of his conduct? 
He, that had ſuffered, and knew he was 
to ſuffer, much greater hardſhips? He, 
that was ready to give up his life for the 
ſake of Chriſtianity, and to follow his 
Maſter through all indignities, and all 
perſecutions, when the glory of God 
ſhould call him to it? No, it was 
ſomething more than his own part in 
this world which engaged him to ſhew 
" himſelf after this manner; for this he 
could with the greateſt eaſe have neglect- 
ed. But the happineſs of human ſociety, 
and the good eſtate of the inferior part 
of mankind, moved his ſoul to a gene- 
rous indignation againſt every thing in 
government which ſavoured of tyranny; 
and kindled in his breaſt a zeal for every 
thing which it was fit for ſubjects to 
erjoy. Let us therefore ſee, if his be- 
haviour 
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haviour will not/ lead us to ſome uſeful 
and important thoughts, relating to. 
Chriſtians incorporated | in civil ſocieties, 

I need not take particular notice that 
St. Paul thought it not beneath a chriſ- 
tian, -and an Apoſtle, to concern him- 
ſelf with his rights and privileges, as 
he was a ſubject of the Roman ſtate, 
He knew as well as any fince his time, 


that he belonged to a city above, whoſe 


builder is God; he knew that his chief 


concern was eternity and heaven; he 


knew that no tyrannical magiſtrate could 
rob him of his innocence, or of his ſal- 
vation: and ye he conſidered himſelf 


likewiſe as a member of human. ſociety, 


and acted the part of one who had a juſt 
ſenſe of the privileges of his citizenſhip 
here on earth, as well as of. that citizen- 
ſhip in heaven, which he ſpeaks. of to 
the Philippians, and e And 
why ſhould it be thought unworthy 4 
any other preachers of the Coſpel, 

imitate ſo great an example, in the ame 
great concern for the Good of human 


ſociety? To proceed, 


Let St. Paul himſelf anſwer all thoſe 
who have on his authority pretended to 


exalt che executive power above all laws; 
and 
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and above the very ends of that office 
for which they were inſtituted. He, it 
is plain, knew nothing of this: nor did 
he carry the obligation of a quiet ſub- 
miſſion to any ſuch inſtances as were con- 
trary to the deſign of that office. Let 
them learn from himſelf, that, when he 
ſpeaks highly of magiſtrates, it is of 
ſuch as are gods indeed in human ſocie- 
ty; ſuch as maintain the character and 
dignity of their ſtation, by anſwering the 
ends of it; and that when they deſcend 
to invade the privileges they were ordain- 
ed to guard, he knew no fuch profound 
reſpect to be due to them. Let them 
| learn from him, that the laws of the Ro- 
man (tate were above the executive pow- 
er; and that the mere authority of the ma- 
giſtrate could not make that to be law, 
which was againſt the written laws; or 
oblige him to comply with what was in- 
jurious to his civil privileges; and con- 
ſequently, that he underſtood not his 
Maſter's doctrine concerning the gover- 
nors of this world, to be deſtructive of 
the privileges and happineſs of the go- 
verned ſociety; and that he himſelf, in 
his own doctrine, delivered in other pla- 
ces, meant nothing contrary ta theſe. 
| Let - 
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Let them learn from his practice, which 
is certainly the beſt interpreter of his 
own doctrine, and that of his Maſter and 
fellow - apoſtles, that when he faith, 
e there is no power but of God, the 
powers that be are ordained of God”; 
and that when his great Maſter acknow- | 
ledges the power of Pilate to be from a- 
bove, no more could be meant, than 
that it was agreeable to God's will that 
/ ſome perſons ſhould be inveſted with 
[ power for the good of human ſociety; 
but not that God had made them uncon- 
\.rrollable in acting againſt his commiſſion, 
and to the ruin of their fellow-creatures, 
And let them remember, that when St. 
Paul commanded reſpect, and forbad 
oppoſition to the higher powers; and 
that when St. Peter commanded the ſame 
ſubjection both to the ſupreme and 
deputed magiſtrates; they did not 
intend by this to oblige ſubjects 
to a quiet ſubmiſſion to ſuch illegal 
and unjuſt conduct, as affects and ſhakes 
the univerfal happineſs. And. 
It they ſtill repeat the old queſtion, 
Who ſhall judge of the invaſion of privi- 


leges ? It the ſame St, Paul anſwer 3 
who, 
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who, in the capacity of a ſubject, more 
than once is recorded (in the ſhort hiſtory 


we have of his actions) to have preſumed 
to judge concerning his own privileges, 
againſt the invaſion of the magiſtrate ; 
and to have done this, as by a right be- 
longing to every member of the ſame ſo- 
ciety. His chriſtianity did not make him 
forget that he was a Roman; and as a Ro- 


man, he judged that he had the privileges 


ofa Roman: and that his chriſtianity did 


not oblige him to give up theſe to any 


mortal, as long as he could with honour 
keep them. The poſſibility of his miſ- 


taking in this, in which he acted not as 


an Apoſtle was no argument to him a- 
cainſt this right: nor did the weaknefs 


of other men's judgments prevail with 


him not to ſet them an example of judg- 


ing in the like circumſtances. What 


confuſion, what diſorder, ſay ſome, muſt 
enſue, if ſubjects be allowed to judge 
concerning the invaſion of their own 
rights and privileges ? But let them be- 
lieve St. Paul for once, that much more 
miſery muſt enſue upon human ſociety, 
if it be a ſettled point that the executive 


powers may abſolutely, and without con- 


troll, determine what they pleaſe con- 
cerning 


33 
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cerning the inferior part of the world. 
If any one aſk where he ſaith this, I an- 
ſwer, his behaviour ſpeaks it aloud :. for 
he never would have acted the part which 
he did, could he have thought 1t more 
for public good, that ſubjects ſhould give 
up all their judgments to the determina- 
tion of their magiſtrates, than that they 
ſhould judge concerning the violation of 
their common rights after the beſt man- 
ner they could. Let not men therefore 
forget modeſty ſo much as to laugh out 
of countenance this right of judging in 
ſubjects, which St. Paul himſelf claimed 
merely as he was a ſubject. _ 
Let thoſe learn it from St. Paul, who 
will not bear it from others, that rights 
and privileges, liberty and property, 
and the like, are not words fitted only to 
raiſe the ſpirits of the people, and to fo- 
ment diſturbances in ſociety ; but that 
they are things worth contending for. 
Some may think (unleſs reſpe& to an 
Apoſtle a little divert them from it) what 
great matter if St. Paul had borne a lit- 
tle ſcourging ? Or why could not he pals 
over the injuries offered him by his go- 
vernors? To which I know no better 
an{wer than this, that his behaviour wha 
What 
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- what it was, merely becauſe they were ma- 
giſtrates; becauſe it was a caſe not of con- 
cern to himſelf only, but to human ſo- 
ciety. For he could bear, and paſs by 
injuries as well as any man: and had 
they been private perſons who had offer- 


ed him any as great indignities, I doubt 


not, he would have borne them without 
any return but that of forgiveneſs. But 
when the civil privileges of that ſociety 
to which he belonged, were invaded by 
thoſe whoſe duty and profeſſion it was to 
maintain them, he thought it a juſt oc- 
calion to ſhew his ſenſe of ſo great an 
evil; though it immediately touched on- 
ly himſelf. The conſideration / of the 
character and office of thoſe who offered 

the injuries, was ſo far from determining 
him to paſs them over with ſilence z (ac- 
cording to ſome men's way of arguing) 
that it was the very thing that made him 
look upon them not as private injuries z 
but with a reſentment due to injuries of 
a public and univerſal concern. - And 
however ſome may ridicule the liberties 


of ſubjects; St. Paul, it is plain, was for 


ſtanding faſt, not only © in the liberty 
* with which Chriſt had made him free“ 


from the Jewiſh law of ceremonies ; but 
| alſo 
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alſo in that liberty with which the laws 
of nature, and of the Roman ſtate, had 
made him free from oppreſſion and ty- 


Tranny. For, 


It is another obſervation which we 
may make from his example, that he 
thought the end of written laws to be 
the ſecurity of the ſubject againſt any arbi. 
trary proceedings of the executive pow- 
er; and that this could not be, unleſs the 
executive power were governed by theſe 
laws, as well as the ſubject. If this had 
not been his opinion; it had been frivo- 
lous for him to have urged his privileges 
founded upon the laws: by urging of, 
which he plainly implies, that they were 


the meaſure of the magiſtrate's behavi- 


ous towards the ſubject. And I hope, it is 
the ſame in all the like eſtabliſnmentzs. 


But how contrary is this to the maxims 


of ſome, who make the laws inſignificant 
trifles; and place the will of the execu- 


tive power above them, declaring that 


otherwiſe there can be no ſuch thing as 
government? If theſe notions be em. 


braced, what muſt be thought of St. 


Paul under the Roman ſtate, who thought 


it his happineſs to have rights and privi- 


_ ſettled by written laws? bow 
mu 
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muſt we think of the wiſeſt nations in 


former times, who could deviſe no great- 


er ſecurity, againſt oppreſſion and un- 
happineſs in ſocieties, than laws? And 
if we come home to ourſelves, what muſt 
we think of the envied conſtitution under 
which we live, and, by the virtue and 
power of laws, enjoy the chief happi- 

neſs that can be wiſhed for in ſocial 
life? 
A laſting liberty is fail upon laws; 
and is the reſult of a good conſtitution of 
government, as health is of a right con- 
ſtitution of body. In this alſo like health; | 
that it is valued moſt by thoſe who have 
known the taſte of it, under the firſt ap- 
prehenſion, or ſenſe, of the want of it; 
but little prized by thoughtleſs men, un- 
der a ſecure and unſhaken enjoyment : 
while ſlavery, like ſickneſs, to thoſe who 
never taſted it, ſeems nothing; and to 
thoſe who have been oppreſſed long e- 
nough to forget what liberty is, becomes 
the more tolerable, as a bodily indiſpoſi- 
tion doth to ſuch as know not, or deſpair 

of, a better ſtate. 

Thus A have laid before you a true 
account of the behaviour and notions of 
that — in favor of the rights of 
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ſubjects, who hath been long, and often 
2 — by many, as the greateſt a. 
ſerter of an unlimited authority in the 
executive power. And though I have 
been treating of civil and ſecular con. 
cerns, yet, I hope, I may be ſafe under 
the patronage of St. Paul's example, and 
of thoſe Scriptures which give us this ac- 
count of his conduct and behaviour, as 
of ſomething not unuſeful to men and 
chriſtians. 

And now, if 8t. Paul FI 10 great 
a reſpect to the written laws of that ſtate 
under which he lived; if he thought it 
worth his while (whoſe grand affair was 
to propagate a new religion, and the be- , 
lief of a future ſtate) to concern himſelf 
ſo much with this world, as to inſiſt up- 
on his rights and privileges, as he was a 
ſubject, and to ſhew no ordinary regard to 
on if he chought it the happineſs of a 
kingdom to have ſuch privileges as are 
fit for ſubjects ſettled by law, and an 
happineſs not to be ſhaken at the will 
of the executive power; if he thought 
that ſubjects might judge concerning the 
invaſion of their privileges, and were not 
brought into being to ſubmit to every 


thing impoſed upon them : let us learn 
from 
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from ſo great an example, to value our 
own happineſs in that legal eſtabliſhment 
under which we live. 7 

As laws have turned the deſert 
of this world into a paradiſe, and the 
wildneſs of mankind into human ſo- 
ciety; let us of this kingdom ac- 


knowledge our part in this happineſs to 


be much above that of others; and let 
our zeal for it riſe in proportion to the 
value of the thing itſelf. Let our go- 
vernment by laws be the chief object of 
our public concern; and as we value 
that, let our value and eſtimation riſe 
for the ſupreme head, and every branch 
of the executive power, under which we 
live ſo happy and eaſy at home, whilſt 
they all join in making the laws the 
meaſure of their whole adminiſtration : 
and let us, as becomes loyal ſub- 


jects and good chriſtians, obey the 


precept of the Apoſtle Paul: © I exhort, 
* that ſupplications, prayers, interceſſi- 
* ons, and giving of thanks be made for 
Kall men: for kings, and for all that 
* are in authority; that we may lead a 

* quiet and peaceable life in all n 
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SERMON IX. 


THE MOTIVES TO LIBERALITY 
CONSIDERED; 


AN INFIRMARY SERMON. 


DEUTERONOMY xv. II. 


The poor ſhall never ceaſe out of the land, 

* therefore-1 command thee, ſaying, Thou 

ſhalt open thy hand wide unto thy bro- 

ther, ts thy poor, and to thy * in the 
land. 


\HESE words, as addreſſed to the 
people of Iſrael by Moſes, their 
great lawgiver, furniſh us with a con- 


vincing inſtance of the care taken in the 
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Jewiſh law to inculcate the duties of hu- 
manity and compaſſion to the poor.. The 
reaſon or motive, upon which they are 
enforced, is not indeed peculiar to that 
people; it takes a wider compaſs, and 
reaches to every age or nation under hea- 
ven: wherever our inquiry is directed, 
the ſame truth offers itſelf to our reflecti- 
ons, that * the poor have never yet ceaſ- 
ed out of the land ” : the hiſtory of thoſe, 
who have gone before us, exhibits the 
ſame variety of miſery, to which human 
nature in this ſtate of weakneſs and im- 
perfection has been ever expoſed ; if par- 
ticular perſons have no reaſon to lament 
their own ſtate and condition, ſtil] they 
cannot help ſeeing and ſharing in the ſor- 
rows of others; and we ſhall all be great- 
ly diſappointed, if we hope to live in a 
world, where there is no poverty or diſ- 
treſs, where there is no ſorrow, and where 
the voice of complaint is not heard. 

The gloomy and the ſplenetic, from 
this view of the world, have been ſome- 
times tempted to queſtion the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of Providence, and to aſk 
in the language of impatience, are not 
all the children of the ſame God? Why 


then is one veſſel made to honour, and 
lt 5 | an- 
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another to diſhonour ? Why are the 
bleſſings of life dealt out with ſuch a 


partial hand, and whilſt one man is riot- 


ing in the various bounties of the crea- 
tion, and enjoying every comfort that 


can ſmooth his paſſage through life, why 
is another doomed to labour and ſorrow, 


and to linger out a miſerable being in 


pain and poverty ? 


To this objection we have a ready an- 
ſwer, which admits of no reply: It hath 


pleaſed the great Diſpoſer of all things 


to ordain this variety in the diſpenſations 


of his providence: and may not he, 


from whom cometh every gift and bleſſ- 
ing, do what he will with his own? But 
there is no occaſion to ſeek for an anſwer 


in the abſolute power and dominion of 


God. There is a wiſdom to be traced 
in thoſe diſpenſations, which, perhaps, 
to the eye of human reaſon may at firit 
view ſeem ſtrange and unaccountable ; 


there is a goodneſs, that ſhines forth even 


od. 


in the gloomy ſcenes of Providence, a- 
bundantly ſufficient to juſtify thoſe. ways 


of God, which carry with them the ap- 


pearance of harſnneſs and partiality. - 
The occaſion of our afſembling this 


day, cannot but remind us, that this in- 


1 equality 
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equality in the lot and condition of men, 
ſtill. makes a part in the ſyſtem of the 
world : but we come not here to arraign 
and cenſure it: that ſpirit of love and 
affection, with which we are diſpoſed to 
attend. to the diſtreſſes of mankind, di- 
rects us to a more pleaſing employment 
of our preſent thoughts; it prompts us 
to conſider what wiſe ends this variety in 
the conſtitution of the world was deſign- 
ed to anſwer by that God, who ordained 
it; what care at the ſame time has been 
taken by the kind Author of our nature 
to leſſen the painful ſenſe of this inequa- 
lity, and to ſhew in the application of 
the whole, how well adapted in every 
view theſe inſtitutions are to carry on 
the ſame wiſe and benevolent intentions 
of Providence. 
It is a reflection immediately ariſing 
from the nature of man, and the conſti- 
tution of the things around him, that he 
was intended for ſociety by the God Who 
made him. Unable of himſelf to acquire 
the neceſſary accommodations and com 
forts of life, much leſs to ſecure himſelf 
in the enjoyment of them, he was led by 
a ſenſe of his own natural weakneſs to 
ſeek that ſupport in the ſocial lite, which, 
Fr Tr in 
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in his fingle independent ſtate, his own - 
experience taught him was not within 
the reach of all his powers and abilities. 
Society in this view directly reſulting . 
from that imperfection (if I may fo ſpeak) 
with which man came forth from the 
hand of his Maker, was plainly the or- 
dinance and appointment of God, who, 
at the ſame time that he laid the founda- 
tion of it in the conſtitution of man, muſt 

| be ſuppoſed to have ordained every thing 
eſſential to the ſupport of it. 

Look ' then into the world, and fee 
how the caſe ſtands; you will obſerve, 
that the ſame God, who deſigned man 

for ſociety, hath made that diſpoſition of 
his favours and bleſſings, which ſeems 
beſt calculated to give it ſtrength and ſe- 
curity, Hence it is, that the rich and 
the poor meet together,” each of them 
_ filling up their reſpective ſtations, each 
of them diſcharging thoſe offices and du- 
ties, which are neceſſary to the ſupport 
of the whole community: hence may we 
trace that variety in the tempers, the ca- 
pacities and inclinations of men, which 
lead them to different employments, and 
at them for different ſcenes of life and 
action; hence again it is, that whilſt the 
—_—_ 
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land and contemplative are employed 
in ſearches after knowledge, thoſe of a 
lower claſs and of inferior abilities are 
exerciſed in the more laborious offices of 
life, ſubmitting to vexations and toils, 
that others may enjoy with more ſafety, 


eaſe, and pleaſure, a larger ſhare of bleff⸗ 


ings and comforts. 

In this view we cannot but admire 
that cloſe connection, that firm bond of 
union, which directly reſults from this 
wiſe, this gracious conſtitution of things: 
we, in truth, feel that dependance, which 
links together every ſtate and condition 
of life: we ſee the various ranks and or- 
ders of men mutually engaged in promo- 
ting that harmony and correſpondence, 
which introduces and preſerves every 
ſocial bleſſing: the poor on the one hand, 
feeling themſelves indebted to the higher 
ranks of life for protection, ſupport and 
encouragement, whilſt on the other, they, 
whoſe lot has called them to more plen- 

tiful circumſtances, or a more exalted 
ſituation, are forced to acknowledge, 
that, in many inſtances, they could net- 
ther have, nor enjoy their own peculiar 
diſtinctions of rank and fortune, did not 
want and a ſenſe of that want whet the 

induſtry 
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germ. IX. 
induſtry of the poor mechanic, call forth 
all his ſtrength and ingenuity, and oblige 
him to wear out his powers and faculties 


in collecting and preparing thoſe various 
materials, without which the faſhionable 
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elegance and vanity of higher life could 


not be ſupported. 


Nor does this divine appointment ap- 


pear leſs ſuitable to the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of its author, or leſs worthy of our 


admfration, when we conſider, that this 


calls forth the virtues, which are proper 
to a ſtate of diſcipline, the poor man's 
patience and reſignation, his content- 
ment and reliance on the will of Heaven; 


that it opens to the generous and enlarg- 


ed heart a ſcene for the diſplay of that 
generoſity, which is the moſt pleaſing 


exerciſe of the ſoul, by giving occaſion 


to exert that humanity and compallion, 
which conſtitutes the happineſs of the 
great and the wealthy, and is indeed the 

only diſtinction, for which a wiſe and a 
good man would envy them; that to 
this we owe the moſt ſhining characters, 
the moſt exalted examples of every uſe- 
ful and amiable virtue; and that in con- 
{ſequence of this divine appointment we 
lee and experience that mutual exchange 
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of good offices, which relieve or remove 
the  forrows, and more effectually extend 
the joys and happineſs of life. 

So graciouſly has the diſpoſer of all 
things conſulted the general good of his 
crearures by this unequal diſtribution of 
his bleſſings, thereby ordaining “ the 
<« abundance of ſome for a ſupply of the 
wants of others,” and uniting all by 
that common relation, in which the rich 
and the poor ſtand to the ſame Father, to 
that God, who is the Maker of them 
all. 

_ Hard indeed may ſeem the lot of thoſe, 
to whom Providence has aſſigned the 

painful taſk of conſtant labour; who toil 
for their daily bread, that they may at 
laſt eat it in the ſweat of their brows; 
harder ſtill, when, in the courſe of a la- 
borious life, any evil overtakes them, 
which by deſtroying the health and vi- 
gour of the conſtitution, deprives them 
of the means of ſupporting themſelves 
and their families, and leaves them to 
drag out the remains of a wretched being 
in ſickneſs and pain, ſharpened by diſtreſs 
and poverty. What a ſcene of miſery 
does this open to our view? And can 
this, it may be ſaid, be the es" 
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of God? Is there no proviſion made by 
the common Father of all to leflen the 
ſenſe of theſe evils, to alleviate the pain, 
to adminiſter comfort to the wretched in 
the day of their affliction? There is 
ſuch a proviſion: Look into the heart of 
man, attend to the voice of nature and 
of reaſon, or to the expreſs authority of 
God, and you will find them all breath- 
ing the ſame ſentiments of humanity: and 
compaſſion, and enforcing them- in the 
language of the text, Thou ſhalt open 
« thy hand wide unto thy brother, to 
thy poor, and to thy needy in the 
* Mn | 
There are affections of tenderneſs and \ 
humanity, which were born with us, 
wrought into our frame and conſtitution. 
The human heart is formed to melt at 
human misfortunes; and hence the ſight 
of any object in diſtreſs immediately af- 
fects the tender paſſions; we feel the 
ſorrows of the wretched, and even with- 
out waiting the flower admonitions of 
reaſon we fly to reheve them: nor is this 
the effect of diſcipline, or the prejudice 
of education, it is the conſtitution of man, 
it is the ſympathy of nature. w_ 
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Should the heart be hardened againſt 


, thoſe natural feelings, which in "moſt 


caſes plead the cauſe of the poor and 
diſtreſſed with an irreſiſtible eloquence, 
thoſe reflections, which reafon calls in to 


their aid, enforce the ſame duties of hu- 


manity and compaſſion. For reaſon di- 


.rects us to conſider that general relation, 


which we all bear to each other, as. chil- 
dren of the ſame God, liable to the ſame 
infirmities, ſubject to that variety of diſ- 
treſs and miſery, which we fee, and there- 


fore ought to pity in others, as the miſe- 


ry of our common nature: it reminds us, 


that no ſtate of life is out of the reach of | 


pain and ſorrow ; that neither wealth nor 


dignity can give us an exemption from 


the general lot, or ſecure us from taking 
our ſhare of that weak neſs, which belongs 


to us as men; that there is no diſorder 
either of body or mind, no want or infir- 
mity, no calamity or diſtreſs, which may 
not ſooner or later be our own portion, 


and therefore demands from us that com- 


aſſion, which, in a change of circum- 
ſtances, whether owing to our own folly, 


.or the common unavoidable accidents of 
human life, we in our turn may with all 


the 
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the agony of ſorrow implore for our- 
ſelves. 

Nor does the voice of reaſon leſs de- 
mand our attention, when it admoniſhes 
us to conſider, what favour and eſteem 
in the eyes of the world, what dignity 
of character it gives, to be employed, as 
the inſtruments of Providence in being, 
as it were © fathers to the poor, in giv- 
« ing eyes to the blind, and feet to the 


lame,“ in reſtoring them to health and 


joy, or adminiſtering to them that com- 


fort on the bed of ſickneſs, which may 


ſupport them under all their ſorrows. 
It muſt be a reflection, to which a mind 


conſcious of true honour can never R 


indifferent, that there is no character, 
which ſo effectually commands the admi- 


ration, the reverence, the affections of 
mankind, as that of the patron of the diſ- 


treſſed, the compaſſionate friend, the 
generous benefactor, whoſe heart is en- 
larged beyond himſelf, and dehghts in 
making all around him happy. "Is not 
this character, the beſt formed to win 
the heart? Is not this, that true great- 
neſs of mind, which makes us the orna- 
ment, the bleſſing of the times in which 
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we live, which tranſmits our names with 
honour to poſterity ? 

Nor is this all, diſpoſed as we are by 
nature, and inſtructed by reaſon, to open 


our hands and our hearts to the relief of 
the poor and wretched, we are carried 


forward with alacrity to this labour of 
love, by that felf-enjoyment, which ever 
attends and rewards the exerciſe of huma- 
nity and compaſſion. 

For what indeed can be a more de- 


lightful enjoyment to the heart of man, 


what more exquiſite pleaſure on this ſide 
heaven, than to ſce ourſelves ſurrounded 
with the bleſſed effects of our bene vo- 
lence; to ſee the poor and the miſerable 
cloathed and fed by our bounty; to ſee 
the ſtreams of our love and affect ion flow 
with an uninterrupted courſe to the va- 
rious objects of diſtreſs and miſery; to 


ſee the wants, the diſeaſes, the infirmities 


of mankind removed or alleviated, and a 


ſcene of chearfulneſs and gratitude on e- 


very ſide expand and diffuſe itſelf! Let 


me appeal to you, the true friends and 


lovers of mankind : has not the happi- 
neſs, which by acts of kindneſs and ge- 
neroſity you communicated to others, 
immediately become your own? Have 
you 
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you not been ſenſible of a ſecret joy 
ſpringing up in your own breaſts, whilſt 
you have been relieving the voice of diſ- 
treſs, and making the afflicted heart to 
ſing for joy? And has not the reflection 
afterwards given you true peace and 
compoſure of mind, that feaſt of conſci- 
ence, which is the moſt welcome conſo- 
lation, when every other comfort fails ? 
In this, I am ſure, I ſpeak the ſentiments 
of every man, who knows what it 1s to 
ſatisfy the hungry ſoul with bread, and 
cover the naked with a garment z; who 
knows what it is, to open his heart to the 
tender pleadings of compaſſion, to give 
comfort to him, who lieth ſick upon his 
bed, to pour oil into his wounds, and by 
a friendly hand to reſtore him to health 
and happineſs. Words are wanting to 
deſcribe the bleſſed ſtate of a mind, con- 
ſcious of having made it the great aim 
and pleaſure of life to render others hap- 
py: you, my brethren, feel it this day; 
enjoy it; it is the preſent reward of your 
labours; cheriſh it; it is the aſſurance of 
your Maker's favour, it is the earneſt of 
your future joy. N 

To theſe motives, by which nature 
and reaſon call us to the exerciſe of hu- 
OO | manity 
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manity and compaſſion, religion has ad- 
ded a more awful enforcement, the ex- 
preſs command and authority of 
ä 
In this view, conſider wich what a ſpi- 
rit of tenderneſs the Jewiſh lawgiver ex- 
tends his regard to every inſtance of po- 
verty and diſtreſs: the ſtranger, the fa. 
therleſs and the widow have a diſtin- 
guiſhed place amongſt thoſe, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances, with a more peculiar force, 
ſollicit the compaſſion of their brethren: 
They were to eat and be filled, and to 
| rejoice before the Lord.” The annual 
gleanings of the fields, the whole pro- 
1 dauce of the ſeventh year were appropria- 
0 ted to the poor, and in order to ſecure 
to them that kind proviſion, Which was ne- 
ceſſary for their ſupport and refreſhment, 
; the law, with that humanity; Which is 
ö one proof of its origin from the fountain 
; of love, has declared, that he has a claim 
1 to the blefling of Providence, e whoſe 
<« heart is not hardened, nor his hand 
| <« ſhut from his poor brother. If there 
j Ee be among you a poor man within any 
of thy gates in the land, which the 
T Lord thy God giveth thee, thou ſhalt 


= open thy hand wide unto him, thou 
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« ſhalt ſurely give him, becauſe that for 
this thing the Lord thy God ſhall bleſs 
« thee in all thy works, and in all that 
« thou putteſt thine hand unto.” 

Look to the Goſpel, and the whole 
ſtrain of it is love, mercy and compaſ- 
fion ; it was the character of the bleſſed 
Jeſus, the employment and pleaſure of 
his whole life to be doing good : his mi- 
racles, indeed, as inſtances of his bound- 
leſs power ſtrike us with awe and afto- 
niſhment, but how damghey affect us, when 
we conſider them dhe tendereſt ex- 
preſſions of his love and beneficence to 
men! To ſupply their wants, to cure 
their diſeaſes, to relieve their miſeries, 
were the proofs he gave, that he came 
"down from the Father of mercies, and 
was deſigned by his example to diffuſe 
amongſt his followers the warmeſt ſenti- 
ments of love and affection to each other. 
Agreeably to which it may be obſerved, 
that there is no argument, no conſidera- 
tion, capable of affecting the human heart, 
which he has not employed in his religi- 
on to enforce the ſame ſpirit of tender- 
neſs and compaſſion. We are entreat- 
ed, we are exhorted, we are command- 


ed * to love as brethren, to remember 
* them 


\ 
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« them which ſuffer adverſity, to put on 
* bowels of mercy, to be pitiful and 
c tender-hearted :* and we are aſſured 


for our encouragement, that God wil 


not forget our work and labour of 
ce love,” but fo proportion our reward, 
as we have diſcharged it like men, and 


like chriſtians. a 
It is no leſs to the honour of our coun- 


try than of our religion, that we can ap- 
peal to the many excellent inſtitutions of 


charity in this kingdom, which. have 
ſprung from the influence of theſe mo- 
tives, for there is ſcarce any infirmity or 
diſorder, any accident or diſtemper inei- 
dent to the human frame, to which the 
ſpirit of humanity has not in ſome de- 


gree applied a remedy or a relief. 


It is this ſpirit which takes under its 


care the helpleſs and forlorn infant; and 


ſupplies, as far as it can, the tenderneſs 


of the parent. 


It is this, which endeavours to fortify 


the young and unexperienced, when they 
enter into lite, with the belt principles for 


their future conduct, guards their inno- 
cence, and trains them up to be diligent, 


induſtrious, and uſeful to ſociety, the 
| orna- 
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ornament and defence of their coun- 
. „ Fo 
It is this ſpirit of humanity, which 
extends itſelf to every ſcene of danger 
and diſtreſs, aiding and ſoftening the 
pangs and ſorrows of nature, reſtor- 
ing to the diſordered mind its native 
ſtrength and ſoundneſs, with its diſcipline 
correcting the idle and the diſſolute, and 
at the ſame time with that charity, which 
hopeth all things, and wiſhes to prevent 
the wretchedneſs of deſpair, opening a 
welcome retreat, a houſe of refuge to the 
returning ſinner. — 
With this indulgent care has the bene- 
volent ſpirit of the preſent age exerted 
its influence to prevent, or at leaſt to 
mitigate the ſorrows of the afflicted, 
And let it be ſome comfort to us to re- 
flect, that however we may have reaſon 
to lament the decay of many other vir- 
tues, that of mercy and compaſſion ſtill 
continues to form and adorn our nation- 
al character. | 
The works of mercy are indeed as va- 
rious, as the wants and infirmities of 
mankind ; and no good Chriſtian, how- 
ever he may object to any particular 
ſcheme of charity, can poſſibly in this 
” : age 
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age want an opportunity of indulging 
his own natural temper and inclination 


in the exerciſe of this virtue: but allow 


me on this occaſion, without detracting 
from the merit of other excellent deſigns, 
to expreſs my own partiality to thoſe in. 
ſtitutions, which provide places of recep- 
tion and comfort to ſuch objects, as po- 
verty and ſickneſs, the two greatelt natu- 
ral evils of life, recommend to our com- 
paſſion. | 

I need not now enlarge upon the ge- 
neral utility of Public Infirmaries. It is 


with pleaſure we can now appeal to ex- 


perience, which has abundantly confirm- 
ed, what the wiſhes of the warmeſt hearts 
could only promiſe at the firſt inſtitution 
of them in this kingdom. | 

Only give me Jeave to obſerve, that 
they are formed upon principles beſt cal- 
culated for the encouragement of the in- 


duſtrious poor, excluding by their rules 


and diſcipline the lazy, or ſuch as under 
the falſe appearance of diſtreſs might in- 

tercept that charity, which you deſign | 
only for real objects of miſery ; that they 
provide for every circumſtance, which 
may in the moſt perfect and ſpeedy man- 


ner adminiſter relief and comfort to 
thoſe, 
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thoſe, whoſe caſes require it; that they 
extend their care and compaſſion without 
partiality, receiving applications at every 
hour, and attending to every complaint, 
which from the nature of it will admit of 
a remedy; and have this ſingular excel- 
lency, that they give to a good man the 
beſt opportunity "of enlarging the influ- 
ence of his humanity, by enabling him 
to relieve numbers at the ſame charge, 
which, with the beſt economy, in a pri- 
vate and ſeparate exerciſe of his charity, 
would perhaps ſcarcely be ſufficient to the 
relief of one. 

Such being the fngular excellence and 
utility of theſe inſtitutions, let us accord- 
ing to our ſeveral abilities contribute to- 
wards their ſupport. In this and every 
other method of leſſening miſery and 
promoting happineſs in the world, let us 
perſevere - with chearfulneſs and alacrity ; ; 
till by the exerciſe of the virtues which 
are ſuited to our preſent itate of imper- 
fection and ſuffering, our ſouls ſhall be 
trained up for a future ſtate of perfe& 
enjoyment, © where God ſhall wipe away 
« all tears from our eyes, and there ſhall 
* be no more death, neither ſorrow, nor 
„crying, neither ſhalÞthere be any more 
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MERCENARY PRINCIPLES DESTRUCTIVE 
OF NATIONAL SECURITY ; 


A FAST SERMON, 


Josua var. 8. 


0 Lord, what ſhall J ſay, when Iſrael 
 turneth their backs before their ene- 
mies? 5 | 


— 


HE event which gave riſe to this 
exclamation was a ſudden ſtroke 
of ill ſacceſs, which came upon the 
liraclites in the very career of —_ 
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An advanced party were ſmitten by the 
men of Ai, who chaſed them from be- 


fore the gate, even unto Shebarim, and 


ſmote them in the going down. The 
conſequence of which repulſe was this, 


that the hearts of the people melted, and 


became as water. 
But, without doubt, what theſe loſt 
in ſpirits, their enemies gained: while 
i one ſide was terrified and diſmayed, 
the other aſſumed freſh confidence, and 
grew inſolent in victory; for, perhaps, 


this people, in ſpite of all their boaſted 


privileges, were not invincible; and who 
knew but the gods of the nations might 


prove at laſt too hard for the God of, 


Iſrael? 


How then could their leader maintain 


his credit, and ſupport his authority a- 


mong thera ſince this unfavourable event 
ſeemed to reproach his own veracity, and 


the veracity of God? And how could 


he rally ach a broken-hearted and diſpi- 
rited people, who had always a jealous 
eye upon the contending powers, and at 
every croſs accident diſtruſted their fina 
ſecurity ? He doubtleſs muſt be in ſome 
confuſion as well as they; would find i 
hard to vindicate his own honour, anc 

ſupper 


r 
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ſupport their farther dependence upon 
the God of Iſrael; and therefore, like a 
perſon on the brink of diſtraction and 
deſpair, he rent his cloaths, and fell 
proſtrate upon the ground, he and all 
the elders of Iſrael, and put duſt upon 
their heads; like poor afflicted ſuppli- 
cants pleading for mercy, and begging 
to know the cauſe of their ſufferings. 

Joſhua in particular thus expoſtulates 
with God; © O Lord God, wherefore 
« haſt thou brought all this people over 
Jordan, to deliver us into the hands of 
« the Amorites to deſtroy us? Would to 
„God we had been content, and dwelt 
e on the other fide Jordan!“ 

This appears to be the language of 
great diſſatisfaction and deſpair; by no 
means conſiſtent with that extraordinary 
meaſure of wiſdom and piety, which are 
allowed to be eſſential in his character. 
He ſeems to inſinuate, as if God had on- 
ly freed them from one ſnare to draw 
them into a greater; had delivered them 
irom one ſcene of calamities, only to 
make their ruin more wretched, by 
making it more conſpicuous, and had 
lwelled their hopes merely to increaſe 
their diſappointments, 

Such 
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Such impious jealouſies as theſe had 
been common amongſt the people; but 
one would hardly expect to find them in 
the breaſt of ſo wiſe and ſteady a com- 
mander. The truth was, he did not 

' know what to ſay: his reaſon was ſo dif- 
ordered and perplexed at this unhappy 
change of circumſtances, that he could 

not refle& with patience upon the cauſes 

which might probably produce it. This 
appears from the words before us; 0 

« Lord, what ſhall I ſay, when Iſrael 


1 ba turneth their backs before their ene- 
| ©<mies? 

i Had he conſidered this affair with that 
Y 


caution and deliberation which its im- 
portance neceſſarily required, he would 
not have ſuſpected a breach of covenant 
on the ſide of God, but on the people; 
for the obligations were mutual, and 
God had no longer engaged to protect 
them from violence and deſtruction, than 
they walked in his laws, and obeyed his 
commandments. 

But as ſoon as the cauſe of this un- 
happy miſcarriage came to be more par- 
ticularly inquired into, the juſtice of God 
then appeared very manifeſt: it was not 


he had failed in his promiſes, but 1 
ha 
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had ſinned; for God had charged them 
not to meddle with the plunder of Jeri- 


cho, ſince it was a curſed thing; if 
they did, they would pollute them 


ſelves, and make the camp of Iſrael a 
curſe, and bring trouble and vexation 
upon it. All was to be deſtroyed, ex- 
cept the veſſels of gold and filver, of 


braſs and iron, which were to be conſe- 


crated to divine uſes, and put into God's 
treaſury : yet in ſpite of this ſtrict com- 
mand, upon the obſervation. of which 
no leſs than the welfare of all Iſrael de- 
pended, ſome had been ſuch vile merce- 
nary wretches as to ſacrifice the public 


good to private gain; had taken ſome of 


the richeſt of the ſpoils, and in a ſecret 
clandeſtine manner converted them to 
their own advantage: They have tak- 


en,” ſays God, © of the accurſed thing, 


„and have ſtolen, and diſſembled alſo, 
* and they have put it even amongſt 


their own ſtuff.” And is not this a 
ſhameful breach of covenant? Is it any 


wonder that the children of Iſrael could 


not ſtand before their enemies, but turn- 
ed their backs upon them? The reaſon 
is plain; becauſe they were accurſed : 

Neither will I be with you any more, 
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* except you deſtroy the accurſed from 
** amongft you.” 

Here then was an expreſs declaration 
that God would never proſper the arms 
of the Iſraclites, nor give them any ad- 
vantages over their enemies, whilſt they 
acted upon any ſelfiſh or private views; 
for though it was his deſign to ſecure 
p the peace and happineſs of this people, 
pet he had made no abſolute unconditi- 


f oOnal covenant with them: all the proſ- 
1 pPerity he had promiſed them was plainly 
= relative to their manners and good beha- 


1 viour; therefore every member of this 
ſociety was equally concerned to ſet a 
0 guard upon his own conduct, as well as 
* - -others; becauſe the compact was gene- 
= - ral, excepting no particular perſons; nor, 
=_— had any particular perſons an intereſt ſe- 
Y parate from the public: therefore, to be 
4 intent upon accumulating wealth, heap- 

4 ing up riches, and aggrandiſing them- 
2 ſelves under ſuch circumſtances, and in 
q ſuch perilous times as thoſe, when the 
welfare of the whole. community requi— 
red a contempt of poverty and danger, 
and a ready ſacrifice of private intereſts 
and enjoyments, was in fact to ruin 


the common caule, to tranſgreſs the _ 
0 
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of their ſovereign, and in the end to de- 


ſtroy themſelves. 

A very few ſuch corrupt members as 
theſe would overturn the ſtate; for, re- 
ſpecting only natural caſes, they would 


ſoon ſpread their malignant humours 


over the. whole political body, and 
poiſon its conſtitution : therefore they 
mult be lopt off to preſerve the ſoundnels 


and vigour of the whole. A ſtrict in- 


quiry muſt be made to find out ſuch 


grievances; and, when found, the au- 


thors of them ſhould be puniſhed in ſome 
open and notorious manner, borh for the 
benefit of public example, and becauſe 
it is better for one man to die, and that 
a whole nation periſh not. 

This ſound principle of political ſecu- 
rity Divine Providence has ſufficiently 
authoriſed by this inſtance before us. 
Joſhua was a perfect ſtranger to the au- 
thor of his people's fufferings: he was 


conſcious of having done no wrong him- 


ſelf, and, amidſt ſuch a numerous hoſt 
of people, it would be very difficult, if 
not impoſſible, for him to find out who 
had. But God was pleaſed to aſſiſt him 
in the diſcovery : he commands him to 
ſanctify the people, to bring every tribe 
. K 2 before 
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before him, and he himſelf would point 


out the tribe where the tranſgreſſion Was 


concealed: from tribes he ſhould proceed 
in like manner to families, from families 
to houſholds, from houſholds to lingle 
men: and, ſays God, © whoſoever fhall 
« be taken with the accurſed thing, ſhall 


© be burnt with fire, he and all that he 


« hath. ? 


By this means the greedy ſelfiſh wretch 


was ſoon detected; was confronted with 
the villainy, and forced to own it: and 
the ſentence of death was ſpeedily exe- 


cuted upon him, as God commanded ; 


for all Iſrael ſtoned him with ſtones, and 


then burned him with all his ill-gotten 


treaſure, The conſequence of which 


public example of juſtice was this, that, 


the Lord turned from the kerceneſs of 
his anger, and Iſrael proſpered | in the de- 
ſtruction of their enemies. 

This ſingle inſtance might, perhaps, 
be ſufficient to juſtify the following in- 


ference, namely, that God abhors a nar- 


row {clfiſh ſpirit, which regards only pri- 
vate advantages, though at the . expence 
of public good: and the puniſhment 
here inflicted might ſerve as a warning to 


every member of ſociety not to run the 
* hazard 


» 
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hazard of expoſing both himſelf and bis 
fellow-citizens to the divine diſpleaſure 
by a conduct ſo ſinful and provoking. 


But ſince too much cannot be done to 


open the eyes of an unthinking people, 
who are ſleeping at eaſe in the midſt of 
danger, and who will not be at the pains 
to examine into their own hearts, and 
make thoſe diſcoveries which are eſſenti- 
al to their welfare; we will therefore 


purſue this argument a little farther, by _ 


_. conſidering the bad effects of mercenary 
principles 1 upon the national proſperity, 
after the children of Iſrael were firmly 


eſtabliſhed in their promiſed land. 
When Samuel was too old to manage 


the reins of power, and to ſupport all 


that weight of buſineſs, which ſo large 


a community muſt neceſſarily lay upon 


him, he thought it prudent to commit 


the management of all public affairs to 


the care of his two ſons; who, from 
ſo ſhining an example of ftrict honour 
and integrity, and the national proſperity 


attending it, one would have thought 


had been le liable to fall into a ſnare, 
which muſt inevitably prove their ruin: 
but no ſooner were they inveſted with 
the truſt, than they began to abuſe it; 
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they only conſidered government as a bet- 
ter opportunity for becoming rich; there- 
fore they turned aſide from their father's 
honeſt upright ways to follow filthy lu- 
cre; and their rapaciouſneſs became fo 
intolerably offenſive as to provoke the 
injured to meditate a remedy and to ſtrive 


to redreſs themſelves : the conſequences 


whereof were civil broils and popular 
tumults; and, at laſt, an intire ſubverſi- 


on of that form of government, which, 


on the beſt foundations, had been eſta- 
bliſhed by God himſelf. 

In he” prophet Iſaiah's time this vice 
became more univerſal; it then deſcend- 
ed from the rulers, and infected the 


whole body of the people: it was then a 


general complaint commanded to be 
made againſt them, and likewiſe viſited 
with a general judgment ; for God de- 
clares by him, that he was wroth at 
their covetouſneſs, and therefore had 
ſmitten them. 

But the prophet Jeremiah makes more 
grievous and bitter complaints againſt 
chem ſtill: he declares that God had ſent 
a multitude of enemies to deſtroy them; 
becauſe from the leaſt of them to the 
greateſt of them, every one was given 

| 10 


— ]ðß a ES 


to © covetouſneſs; from the propher 
« even unto the prieſt every one dealeth 


« falſly; therefore, ſays God, I will - 


give their wives unto others, and their 
« fields to them that ſhall inherit 
them.? | 
This was one of the prevailing vices of 
thoſe times, which made them ripe for 


deſtruction ; which helped forward their 


wretchedneſs, and proved the ſad occaſi- 
on of along and grievous captivity: and, 
what deſerves our particular remark in 
this place, is, that the very ſame branch 
of iniquity, which was productive of ſuch 
bicter fruits to them, was no leſs fruitful 
afterwards in poiſoning their enemies; 
for the prophet, commiſſioned to denounce 
their. overthrow, propheſies their end was 
come, becauſe they had filled up the 
meaſure of their covetouſneſs : and whe- 
ther from the great terror of God's judg- 
ments, or from the natural timidity of 
this vice, which diſpoſes men to be 
cowards, it followed, that they turned 
their backs upon their enemies, they for- 


bore to fight, they ſkulked into dark ſe- 


cret holds, and became as women. 
From the Jewiſh we may next proceed 
to the Roman people, and ſee how the 
"ou > caſe 
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caſe ſtood with that community, which 
was once the nurſe of heroes, the queen 
of nations, the glory of empires, and 
the trueſt pattern of liberty and vir- 
tue. In the times of the Jugurthine 
war, they were fallen from every thing 
great and praiſe-worthy into the deepeſt 
gulphs of avarice and corruption. That 
generous and noble ſpirit, which once 
animated all their actions, and made 
them the terror as well as envy of the 
world, was now degenerated into ſuch 
mercenary ſelfiſh principles as made them 
ripe for deſtruction. Their enemies had 
now diſcovered a much nearer way to 
conqueſt than through fields of blood: 
they had learned a ſecret how to ſubdue 


thoſe, whom arms had made invincible; 


for they were ready to deliver up them- 
ſelves and their liberties, to any that 
would bid higheft, and give moſt money 
for them. Their leaders made war to 
enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of others, 
more than to acquire glory, and redreſs 
the injured ; and often plundered thoſe 


very provinces which they ought in Gp 


to have protected. 
The darling paſſion of their ſouls was 


an inſatiable thirſt after wealth; which 


they 
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they were reſolved to gratify at the ex- 
pence of juſtice and every other ſocial 
virtue: the means employed to ſecure it, 
whether right or wrong, made no part 
of their conſideration ; and when obtained, 
it was as ſcandalouſly uſed as acquired: it 
ſerved only to adminiſter fuel to the fire 
of licentiouſneſs, and to make them 


more ſplendidly wicked. But their lux- 


ury and debauchery ſoon unſtrung the ſi- 


news of their bodies, and enfeebled their | 


minds: it made the greateſt heroes of 
the world ſhrink into a race of cowards; 
and, at laſt, become ſlaves to ſome of 
the moſt barbarous and contemptible of 


mankind. 
And thus fell the greateſt and nobleſt 


ſtate that ever aroſe upon the ſtage of the 


world: it was ſacrificed to the greedy ava- 
ricious ſpirit of baſe and unworthy men. 
And wherever ſuch ſeeds of corruption 
are nurſed arid cheriſhed, they will always 
produce ſuch rank pernicious weeds, as. 
will intercept the bright beams of virtue, 
and {mother the ſeeds of public happineſs. 
It has been very juſtly obſerved, that 
there are always, in every ſtate, ſome na- 
tural and moral cauſes tending to fink 
and deſtroy, as well as to raiſe and ſup- 
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port it. That the obſervation will hold 
good in the preſent inſtance is very ma- 


nifeſt: for in the earlieſt ſtate of this vice, 
even in its infancy, when it has no other 


object of pleaſure, but the greatneſs of 


its acquiſitions, though it may make a 


people induſtrious, it can never make 
them brave; becauſe it is ſuch a narrow, 
mean, and ſpiritleſs principle, as muſt 


neceſſarily chill the generous warmth of 
all public and ſocial undertakings, 
Why elſe does it prevail moſtly in the 


cold, barren, and inactive ſtage of life, 
when the ſun is almoſt ſetting, and the 
powers of nature too far ſpent to 1 
any fruits to perfection? | 

Should then the exigencies of ſtate re- 
quire vigorous efforts, or the bold en- 
terpriſing attempts of perſonal courage 
and manly activity, where are the perſons 
proper to engage in them? Will not 


this unanimating principle transform 


youth into age, deſtroy ability, and make 
men drowſy, ſlow, and impotent? Will 
not its cold ungenial breath blaſt the 


Jaurels of martial fame, freeze men into 
cowards, and make them ſkulk from 
danger? Will it not (trip them of evety 


noble 
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noble and generous ſentiment, and ſink 


them into diffidence and-deſpair ? 
When men are once placed in af. 
fluent and ſplendid circumſtances, it is 


ſeldom in their power to eſcape thoſe 


evils which are known to be their fre- 
quent attendents. Riches are the natu- 
ral incentives to luxury; luxury is 
the parent of indolence: and when intem- 
perance and idleneſs are become ruling 
vices, both the love of buſineſs and the 
love of liberty muſt be ſoon extinguiſhed. 
They will then find themſelves faſt bound 
in the chains of a ſhameful and inglori- 
ous captivity z will be forced to ſubmir 
to the worſt drudgery, and will have no 
courage to look up and demand their de- 
liverance. How poor then mult be the 
ſervices of ſuch abje& ſlaves to ſave 


a ſinking ſtate, ſhould there be no other 


to defend i it ? 


If ever they are ſpurred to action, it 


muſt not be by the deſire of applauſe, 
nor the dread of ſhame; ſince. they know 
no good but felf-enjoyment, and dread no 
evil but neceſfity or want: if ever they 
are induced co contend with difficulties re- 
ſpecting the public, it muſt be only in 
ſuch circumſtances where the ſpoil is 
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great; or the bait very tempting : in all 
others, where that phantom honour is to 
be the ſole reward of victory, they will 
deſpiſe the ſhadowy nothing, and e 
the ſtruggle. 

The vices of the mind, like the 
diſtempers of the body, are very 
infectious: no rank or condition 
of people can be exempted from the 
danger of their contagion: therefore, 
in what part ſoever of the flock they 
break forth, the whole will periſh 
under the poiſonous influence of the 
{ame diſeaſe. In ſuperior ſtations, in- 
deed they will appear the. more glaring 
and conſpicuous, becauſe of the emi- 
nency of place: and their effects are more 
to be dreaded in proportion to men's 


larger ſphere of activity: but one talent 


may be abuſed as well as ten; and there 


may, nay, experience teaches there often is 


the ſame corrupt heart, the ſame vicious de- 
ſire, and in all reſpects the ſame propen- 


| ſity to evil, in the breaſt of the loweſt 
mechanic, as of thoſe who poſſeſs the high- 


eſt degrees of power: the only difference 1s 
this; The one does wrong becauſe he can 


do it, and the other would if he could. 
But 
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But when God is pleaſed to meditate 
the deſtruction of a kingdom or people, 
he is not provoked to this ſtrange work 

ſo frequently by the wickedneſs of a few, 
as of a multitude. The ſum total of a 
national iniquity is made up of the addi- 
tional vices of all its particular members; 


and he who can ſee the hearts of all men 


knows how much each individual contri- 
butes to the common ſtock : and gene- 
rally ſpeaking, his mercy and forbear- 
ance is ſo great that he ſuffers the account 
to ſwell till it can riſe no higher. Had 
there been ten righteous men found in 
Sodom, it might have remained unto 
this day; and the houſe of Judah would 
never have ſeen ſo many bitter calamities 
fallen upon her children, but becauſe 


from © the ſole of the foot to the crown of 


„the head there was no ſoundneſs in 
«© them. 

W henever theres we find the rod 
of vengeance hanging over our heads, it 


will be of more uſe to divert the blow, 


that we conſider the ſtate of our own aQti- 
ons, than that we cenſure the conduct of 
others; for, at the moſt, this 1s only 
comparing one wicked character with an 


other; and the diſcovery of our neigh- 


bour's 
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bour's guilt is no proof of our inno- 
cency. ; 
If we would act like men truly con- 


cerned for our own and the public wel- 
fare, we ſhould uſe our utmoſt endea- 
vours to remove the cauſes of our public 


misfortunes ; and, ſince a general refor- 


mation muſt begin with particulars, fo 


every man ſhould be ſure to reform one: 
without this, that external ſhew of reli- 
gion, which is only put on for the ſo- 
lemnity of this day, is but a further ag- 


gravation of our guilt, a daring inſult 


upon omniſcience and a mockery at hea- 
ven; and ſo little reaſon ſhall we have to 


expect that God will fight our battles and 


go forth with our fleets and armies, that 
he will certainly fight againſt us, defeat 
all our enterpriſes, and make us ſhame- 
fully turn our backs before our ene- 
ns 

Let then the fate of other king- 


doms and nations be a warning to us 


to avoid their vices. Let us carefully 
ſhun thoſe dangerous rocks whereon they 
have ſplit and periſhed; and teach poſte- 
rity the wiſdom and ſafety of turning to 
God by repentance and reformation. "Let 


us baniſh from our hearts the accur- 


ſed 
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ſed thing TI provokes God to anger ; 


and learn to know the things that make 


for peace, before they be hid from our 
eyes. Let us acknowledge him as the 
ſole feuntain both of Fa. and public 


good, and not run after thoſe lying va- 


nities that can never profit nor deliver 
us. Let us not aſk for wealth to con- 
ſume it upon our luſts, nor covet eaſe 


and ſecurity to live in riot and exceſs. 
In a word, let us be temperate with re- 


ſpect to all the enjoyments of life; and di- 
ligent and active in our ſeveral ſtations 
and callings to promote the honour of 


God, and the true intereſt of our coun- 


try; and then we may hope to reap _ 


all the bleſſed fruits of peace and ſocial 
harmony, be ſecure from the terrors of 
impending judgments, and march ſafely 
on to the poſſeſſion of our heavenly 
Canaan. 
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SERMON XI. 


ON THE LOVE OF OUR COUNTRYsS 


A FAST SERMON, 


PSALM CXX11, 6; 3 


hw 4 the peace of Jeruſalem: they ſhall 
proſper that love thee. Peace be within 
thy walls, and proſperity within thy pa- 


laces. 


HESE words are an affectionate 
exhortation of king David to his 
ſubjects and countrymen. to ſhew their 
zeal for their mother city, Jeruſalem, by 
offering 
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offering up their prayers to God for her 
welfare and proſperity, In the perform- 
ance of this dury he not only leads them 
by his example, but hath in the words 
of the text put a ſong of bleſſing and 


prayer in their mouths ; and expreſſes 


his own good wiſhes to his country in a 
ſtrain of ſo much life and beauty, as muſt 
almoſt naturally raiſe the like public con- 
cern and affection in others. 

cannot therefore tell where better to 
direct your thoughts upon this occaſion, 
than to the words of the text; from 
whence I ſhall endeavour, firſt, to re- 
commend to you that public affection 
or love to our country, which is ſo 


agreeably expreſſed in them; and ſecond- 


ly, to ſhew particularly what are the 
preſent duties, to which this love of our 


country calls us, and which the piety | 


and wiſdom of our governors have ap- 
pointed this ſolemnity to remind us of. 
The love of our country is a princi— 
ple, which hath been. more celebrated in 
all ages, hath been the ſubject of more 
praiſe, and panegyric, than any other 
affection in the whole train of virtue. It 


hath been the conſtant theme of poets, 


orators and hiſtorians, Statues and coins 


have 
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have been erected and ſtruck, and all the 
treaſures of art and wit perpetually ex- 
| hauſted, in doing honour to thoſe, who 
have excelled in this character. And 
indeed the name of patriot implies in its 
true ſenſe every thing, that is molt great 


and godlike among men: it carries in it 


the idea of a public bleſſing; it implies 
a power of doing good, exerted and ex- 
tended to whole communities; and re- 
ſembles within its ſphere, that univerſal 
Providence, which protects and ſupports 
the world. Bur if we inquire more cloſe- 
ly into the actions of thoſe, who have 
been moſt flattered under this title, we 


ſhall find, that nothing hath been more 


frequently miſtaken, than the nature of 
this virtue; that moſt of the appearan- 
ces of it have been nothing elſe but am- 
bition, a love of dominion and tyranny ; 
and that many of thoſe, who have been 
moſt honoured as benefactors to their 
country, have only contributed to its 
greatneſs or power by invading the rights 
of their neighbouring nations; carrying 
war and delolation into diſtant countries, 


and enſlaving and oppreſling as many, 


as they could conquer. Among the Ro- 


mans, where this paſſion prevailed moſt, 
and 
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and was held in the higheſt honour, it 
was a national principle t to conquer and 
{ubdue as many countries, as they could, 

But if we now compare theſe princi- 
ples with that charity, which chriſtianity 
hath ſer up as the meaſure and ſtandard of 
virtue, or indeed with the common prin- 
ciples of juſtice and humanity, we ſhall 
find, that nothing can be more contrary 
to the nature of true virtue; that no 
love of our country can juſtify oppreſſion 
and cruelty ; and that, where this paſſh- 
on leads men to the ruin of whole cities 
and countries without any juſt cauſe, in- 
ſtead of entitling them to honour, as be- 
nefactors to their country, it ought to 
render them the objects of public horror 
and averſion, as the common enemies of 
mankind. 

It will therefore perhaps be worth our 
while to conſider more diſtinctly the na- 
ture of this virtue, and to inquire in what 
the merit of it conſiſts, and what are the 
duties implied in it. 

By our country, when we confider' it 
as the object of our affection, is certainly 
meant that body of men, who are united 

with us in one community, under the 
lame laws and government, and in 4 
: league 
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league of mutual defence and ſupport. 
And, as ya end of this union in all go- 
vernment ſis the common intereft and 
good of the whole, a love of our country 
implies in it, firſt, a ſteady regard to this 
common or public intereſt; and ſecondly, 


to thoſe laws of union, that form of po- 


lity or conſtitution, which are fixed upon 
us as the beſt means for promoting this 
end. This public affection is in ſome 
degree natural to the mind of man: and 
to ſce what there is of virtue in it, we 
mult conſider the ſeveral principles upon 
which it is commonly built. 
And firſt; That ſocial principle, which 
God hath implanted in us, and which 


makes us delight in a mutual intercourſe 


with each other, naturally leads us to 
love thoſe, with whom we converſe. A 


fimilitude of life and manners, an agree- 


ment 1n cuſtoms, opinions and language, 
and (which is the caſe in ſome particulars 
of all thoſe who are united in ſociety) an 
agreement in the ſame common intereſt; 
all theſe are a natural foundation for love 
and affection. They work mechanically 


on the mind; and conſequently, as far 
as theſe are concerned in raiſing our pub- 


lic affections, there is no virtue or merit 


in 
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in them: they are the fruits of ſelf-loye, 
and are common to the worſt of men, as 
well as the belt. 

Secondly ; Another natural foundation 
for this love of our country are the ſeve- 
ral alliances of friendſhip and natural-re- 
lation, by which the members of the 
ſame community are always united toge- 


ther. The natural affections, which bind 


together thoſe of the ſame kindred and 


2 


. Te chatte 
Of father, huſband, brother, — 


all conſpire to promote and ſtrengthen 
this public principle in us; like ſo many 
ſtreams, that increaſe and ſwell the chan- 


nmel which receives them. This is men- 


tioned by our royal author himſelf, as a 
motive of endearment to his country, in 
the verſe which follows the text: For 
* my brethren and companions ſakes, 


I will now ſay, Peace be within thee.” 


Here this affection begins to appear ami- 
able; it is founded upon a virtuous prin- 
ciple, and will be found to riſe higheſt 


upon theſe motiyes in the beſt and moſt 
inge- 
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ingenuous tempers. Yet theſe are paſſi- 


ons natural to the mind of man; ſelf. love 
hath a great ſhare in them; and conſe- 
quently to be fo far influenced by a 
love of our country argues but a low 
degree of virtue. It is certain too, that 
theſe may ſometimes give the mind a 
quite contrary direction, and ſtrongly in- 
cline us to the prejudice of our country. 
There are many inſtances, in which the 


intereſt of our deareſt friend or relation” 


ought to be ſacrificed to the public good. 
We muſt therefore look for ſome farther 
and ſteadier principle to build this duty 
upon. | | 
the love of our country may be rational- 
ly founded, is the protection, which it 
gives us in our juſt rights and liberties. 
This indeed, as far as our own intereſt 
is concerned in it, is a private or ſelfiſh 
principle, and hath nothing of that pub- 
lic ſpirit, which we are enquiring after. 
But if we conſider it not as a narrow con- 
cern for our own intereſts, but for the 
natural rights in common of all our fel- 
low citizens and countrymen ; if we are 
ready to defend their lives and properties 
at the hazard of our on; if we are rea- 


dy 


— 


A third principle then, upon which 
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dy to oppoſe ourſelves the foremoſt a a- 
gainſt the invaſions of foreign, or the 
uſurpations of domeſtic tyranny; this is 
plainly virtue of the higheſt and moſt 


diſintereſted kind. A love of our coun- 


try is in theſe inſtances a love of juſtice, 


a love of charity, a deſire to contribute 


to the welfare and happineſs df all about 


us, and to protect them from wrong and 


oppreſſion. 


Here then is the 8 of that 


virtue, which is ſo deſervedly applauded 


in this character. It conſiſts in a gene- 
rous regard to the common happineſs and 


welfare of mankind, exemplified particu- 
larly in the ſociety or community, in 
which we live; which is certainly the 
nobleſt cauſe, in which the heart of man 


can be engaged, and in which he, who 


| deſerves the name of patriot, muſt think 


his fortune and life well loſt, 
A love of our country then, where 


this paſſion hath ſuch an object, as it can 


perfectly acquieſce in, implies in it a 
love of the laws and conſtitution, by 
which it is governed: and that govern- 
ment has the beſt right to our affection 


and ſervice, in which the common rights 


of mankind are beſt ſecured, and pro- 
tected 
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tected to us. Here then let us apply 
this obſervation to our own uſe and in- 
ſtruction. 


There never was perhaps a country or go- 


vernment in the world where the natural li- 


berties and enjoyments of mankind were 
more effectually ſecured to all the mem- 
bers of it, than that under which we live. 


It is our happineſs not to be govern- 


ed by the arbitrary will of an abſolute 
monarch, but by laws of our own mak- 
ing; to have the adminiſtration of theſe 
laws in the hands of a prince, who owns 
himſelf their ſubject, and who never has 
in any one inſtance aſſumed a power of 
altering, repealing or ſuſpending the 
force of them; which, as it is a happi- 
neſs unknown to mot other countries, 
fo, however it was claimed as the right 
of Engliſhmen, was yet never experienced 
in fact among them, till that happy 
revolution, which freed us at once from 
the apprehenſions of popery, and its in- 
ſeparable attendant, arbitrary power. 

And this leads me to mention another 
bleſſing of the higheſt value to our coun- 


try, and that is the free poſſeſſion of the 


pureſt religion in the world: the intereſt 
of which is inſeparably connected with 
Vol. 1; = un 
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that conſtitution and government, by 
which it is protected and eſtabliſhed, 
They have both the ſame common ene- 
mies, and muſt ſtand or fall together. 
This therefore is another conſideration, 
which ought greatly to endear our coun- 
try to us; and which the royal pſalmiſt 
likewiſe mentions, as a ground of his 
pious affection to Jeruſalem : : res, 
< cauſe of the houſe of the Lord our God 
*T will ſeek thy good.“ Upon the 
whole, we have in the ſecurity of our 
civil and religious rights every public ad- 
vantage in the higheſt perfection, that 
any nation can boaſt of; and conſequent- 
ly, if the love of our country be in any 
circumſtances a duty, it is in an extraor- 
dinary manner binding upon us; and it 
is with great reaſon, that this generous 
principle has hitherto ſo eminently pre- 
vailed, and will, HOPE, always prevail 
amongſt us. 

What are the proper expreſſions of 
this affection, or the duties implied in 
this character, may be eaſily collected 
from what has been ſaid. They are, in 
our ſeveral ſtations to promote the com- 
mon intereſt of our country; to be obe- 


dient to the government we are under; 
and 
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and to ſerve diligently the offices, aſ- 


ſigned us in it. It muſt be left to thoſe, 
-who are diſtinguiſhed by a public cha- 
rater, and who are bleſſed with talents 
and abilities, equal to the charges they 
ſuſtain, to ſhine as patriots to their coun- 
try; to protect it by their councils, and 
defend 1t by their courage. But it 1s the 
duty of every common ſubject to ſubmit 
peaceably to the laws of that govern- 
ment he is under, and that not only for 
wrath, or a fear of puniſhment, but for 


conſcience ſake: itis his duty to ſtrength- 


en the hands of the government; to re- 
move every impediment out of its way; 


and not to weaken it by ſpreading fadti- 


on and diſcontent among the people; 
and laſtly, to contribute chearfully his 
proportion of thoſe ſupplies, which the 


exigencies of the ſtate may make 1t ne- 


ceſſary to demand. 

The particular duties, to which the 
love of our country at preſent calls us, 
and which J was in the laſt place to con- 
der, are thoſe of humbling ourſelves 
under a ſenſe of thoſe fins, which may 
have provoked God to withdraw his mer- 
cy from us; and imploring the aſſiſtance 
and blefling of heaven on his majeſty's 
8 E arms; 
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arms; which have been taken up, not 
upon a vain principle of ambition, to 
gratify the reſentment of an angry, or the 
Pride of an aſpiring monarch; but in de- 
fence of the plaineſt rights, and ſuch as 
all mankind have ever claimed, at the 
call of a provoked and long: injured peo- 
ple; and after every other method of re- 
dreſs had been tried in vain. But though) 
from the goodneſs of our cauſe, as well 
as the wiſdom of our councils, and the 
ſtrength of our fleets and armies, we have 
the moſt reaſonable hope of ſucceſs; yet 
it is a truth, which reaſon and experience, 
as well as religion, teach us, that the 
© race is not always to the ſwift, nor the 
battle to the ſtrong:“ that the event 
of all things is in the hand of God; and 
more eſpecially, that the fate of nations 
is weighed and determined by him. If 
therefore in the common occurrences of 
life it is our wiſdom and intereſt, as well 
as our duty, to look up to heaven for a 
bleſſing on our labours and endeavours; 
it is certainly a far more indiſpenſable 
duty in us on occaſions of ſo great im- 
portance. A preſumptuous confidence in 
our own ſtrength might itſelf juſtly pro- 


voke God to give us up into the _ 
WY, 
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of our enemies; and on the other hand, 

a pious truſt in his mercy may be a pow- 
erful means to draw down his bleſſing 
and aſſiſtance in our favour. Thus © the 
children of Iſrael were brought down,” 
ſays the ſcripture, “ in that day, and the 
« children” of Judah prevailed, becauſe 
they relied on the Lord their God.” 
Let us then not build too much upon 
human proſpects; or ſhut God out of 
our councils and deſigns; but let us flee 
humbly to him for ſuccour in a pious 
acknowledgment, that without him © no- 
thing is ſtrong;“ that without him“ no 
„king can be ſaved by the multitude of 
* an hoſt; nor the mightieſt man be de- 
« livered by his ſtrength. ” Our Po- 
piſh enemies have probably their tute- 
lar ſaints to apply to on this occaſion. 


Let us leave them to their protection; 


and let us chuſe on our part the Lord 
for our God. © In his name will we ſet 
up our banners,” who alone giveth vic- 
tory unto kings, and ſaveth from the 
peril of the ſword. 

But farther a ſecond duty, to which 
the piety and wiſdom of our ſuperiors 
hath at preſent called us, is that of hum- 


| bling ourſelyes in the ſight of God under 
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a ſenſe of our ſins, leſt they ſhould pro- 
voke. him to withdraw his mercy from 
us. 

It was given in eſpecial charge to the 
people of Iſrael, and made a part of their 
law, that, when the hoſt went forth a— 
gainſt the enemy, then they ſhould keep 
themſelves from every wicked thing. If 
they expected God ſhould declare for 
them in the day of war, they were to 
ſanctify themſelves to the Lord, and 
to put away all evil from among them, 
And a like religious rule was very gene- 
rally obſerved among the Heathen ; they 
had certain purifyings and luſtrations 
always performed by their whole armies, 
before they led them to battle. It was 
thought neceſſary before the determina- 
tion of ſo great events, on which the fate 
of nations is uſually ſuſpended, to avert 
the diſpleaſure, and deprecate the anger 
of Heaven, by a more than ordinary ſo- 
lemnity of religious worſhip. For the 
ſame pious reaſons we are called upon in 
the duty of this day together with our 
devotions to enter upon a reformation 
of life and manners, in order to procure 
the favour of Heaven to our cauſe. In 

f vain 
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vain we offer up our prayers to Gad, if 
we continue in a ſtate of diſobedience to 


his laws. If we expect the bleſſing of 


Heaven to attend us, we mult endeavour 


to procure it. If we would make God 


our friend, we mult forſake thoſe ſins, 
which ſet us at enmity with him. 

A life of holineſs and virtue is at all 
times neceſſary to recommend our prayers 
to God; but nothing leſs than a national 


virtue is ſufficient to ſecure thoſe general 


and extenſive bleſſings of his Providence, 
which he hath promiſed to a righteous 
nation. The Scriptures are very full in 
declaring, and the hiſtory of the Jewiſh 


nation is a continual mnt po of it, that 


the diſpenſations of God towards public © 


bodies and communities of men are al- 
ways adjuſted and determined by the 
good, or evil, that prevails among them. 
& Ar what inſtant he ſpeaks concerning 
* a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to 


<* pluck up, and to pull down, and to 


* deſtroy it; if that nation, againſt whom 


ehe Wd pronounced, turn from their 
* evil way, he will repent of the evil, 


<< that he thought to do unto them. And 


> at what inſtant he ſpeaks concerning 
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a nation, and concerning a kingdom, 
* to build, and to plant it; if it do evil 
in his feht, and obey not his voice, 
<* then he will repent of the good, where- 
with he faid he would benefit them. 
He createch peace, and maketh war, 
He turneth a fruitful land into barren- 
“ neſs for the wickedneſs of them, that 
dell therein;” and on the other hand, 

in favour of an obedient people, He 


< maketh the wilderneſs a ſtanding wa- 


* ter, and water-iprings out of a dry 
ground.“ 
Let us then take this orcaſion to re- 

flect on the preſent ſtate of virtue and re- 
ligon among us, It is, I am afraid, ſuch 
as can give us no juſt confidence in the fa- 
vour of God. The purity of our faith 
and worſhip does indeed very much ex- 
cel that of our enemies; but we cannot 
ſuppoſe the worſt of our enemies to live 
worſe than a great part of us do. The 
principles of religion were perhaps never 
more rationally explained, or more juſtly 
directed to their true end and aim, the 
promoting of piety and virtue in the 
world, than they generally are among 
us: that venerable ſimplicity, which re- 
commended chriſtianity at its firſt ap- 

Pearance, 
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pearance, ſeems almoſt revived. But 


can it be ſaid, that religion hath gained 
in the ſame proportion 1n the eſteem and 
reverence of thoſe, who are taught it in 
this purity? On the contrary, is it not 
true, that, as we have rectified our faith 
and opinions, we have ſunk in our pi- 
ety and morals? Is not the worſhip of 
God here molt neglected, where it is moſt 
free from error and ſuperſtition? Is not 
indeed a want of religion and principle 
the diſtinguiſhing character of the times 
and country we live in? Are not the 


forms of piety and reſtraints of tempe- 


rance openly ſcorned and derided by ma- 
ny among us? And are not thoſe ſins, 
which are forbad te be once named a- 
mong chriſtians, committed without 
ſhame or fear, and even with boaſting 
and triumph? Certainly if this is our 
caſe, we ought ſeriouſly to attend to the 
great danger we ate in; to confider how 


we may avert the judgments of God. 


which threaten us; and recall that ſpirit 
of piety and virtue, which alone can 
ſave us. 1 

Great indeed and difficult is the un- 
dertaking to reform a corrupt age, but 
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we ſhould therefore apply ourſelves to 
the work with a diligence, ſuitable to the 
importance and neceſſity of it. Let thoſe, 
who are in authority, ſhew their zeal in 
_ executing the laws for that purpoſe; in 
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11 ſuppreſſing the public and known temp- 
j 1 tations to L and debauchery; and 
\ 1 : in puniſhing that profaneneſs, which tri- 
11 umphs openly in our ſtreets. Let thoſe, 


. 


whoſe rank and character give weight to 
their example, ſhew their ſenſe of religi- 
on by a conſtant attendance upon the 
offices of it, and by a ſtrict ſobriety of 
life and manners; that ſo others may be 
won by their converſation to think on 
the evil of their ways. Let us every 
one contribute his endeavour to reduce 
and leſſen the weight of public guilt by 
at leaſt reforming and amending himſelf, 
and unite in our prayers, and in every 
good work, that * God may be entreated 
for the land.” So may we yet piouſly 
hope, that God will “ go forth with our 
« armies, and command deliverances for 
« Jacob;” that through him © we ſhall 
„ caſt down our enemies, and keep 
them under, that riſe up againſt us.” 
So ſhall we not only conſult the peace 


and proſperity * this our Jeruſalem, tal 
60 « ſha 
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ſnall provide in the beſt manner for our 
future peace and happineſs in a better 


country, and ſhall be received as true 
ſons and citizens of that © Jeruſalem, 


„which is above. 

Let this then be thought to deſerve 
our whole attention, in which both our 
preſent and everlaſting intereſts are con- 
cerned. Let it be our great endeavour 
to procure the favour of God to ourſelves, 
and, as far as our prayers and perſonal 
obedience can prevail, to our country. 
And may we all ſo live, united by the 
bonds of piety and charity here, as to be 
admitted hereafter into © the holy city, 


the heavenly Jeruſalem, * there to live 


for ever in the happy rank and character 
of fellow citizens with the ſaints, and of 


the houſhold of God. 
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SERMON XI. 


ON FALSE AND TRUE PLEASURE; 


AN INFIRMARY SERMON. 


PROVERBS III. I7. 


Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs. 


1 is a variety af principles 
which, by turns, have been found 


to predominate in human nature; and 
which, according to the revolutions of 
times and manners, have been obſerved, 


le- 
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ſucceſſively, to ſway the conduct of man- 
kind. In one age, a ſenſe of religion, 
and duty, hath generally prevailed: in 


another, the proſpect of future glory: 


in a third, the contracted views of inte- 
reſt and cunning: in a fourth, the diſſo- 
lute maxims of luxury and pleaſure. 

I think it may, without any imputati- 
on of prejudice or partiality, be affirmed, 
that the laſt of theſe is the peculiar and 
leading principle of the preſent times, 
[Thoſe of duty and glory have had their 


day : they have, by turns, reigned, and 


been exploded : that of intereſted cun- 
ning, it muſt be owned, is yet in force; 
but this ſubſiſts rather as a means, than 
an end: we are cunning, indeed, and la- 


borious to heap, up; but we only heap 


up, that we may ſquander. Immediate 


oratification is the great object of pur- 


ſuit; and futurity is loſt, amidſt our eager- 
neſs for preſent enjoyment. 

Hence it hath come to paſs, that even 
religion and virtue can only gain accels 
to the debauched imagination, upon ſuch 
conditions as are almoſt unworthy of 

their native excellence; and while, in 
happier ages, they could draw mankind 
to their party, by holding forth a crown 


of 
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of eternal glory, as the prize of their 
high calling, they are now reduced to 
that laſt neceſſity of alluring their ſupine 
votaries, by pointing out the near and 
flow'ry path of pleaſure. | 

Yet even on this low principle, religi- 
on and virtue, if fairly liſtened to, will 
baffle all oppoſition : for ſuch is their u- 


niform nature, and extenſive energy; ſo 


entire and univerſal is their influence, 
with reſpect to man; that preſent =_ 
ſure, no leſs than future happpineſs, is 

their eſſential and unvaried characteriſtic. 


Leſt therefore we ſhould proceed on 


principles which by ſome might be e- 


ſteemed chimerical and groundleſs, let us 


conſider them, chiefly at leaſt, in this 


ſingle light; and, from this examination, 


doubt not but it will appear, firſt, that 
no true or laſting pleaſure is, or can be 
obtained, without the practice of Virtue; 
ſecondly, that from the ſincere practice 
of it, the trueſt and moſt laſting pleaſures 


do naturally ariſe; and, laſtly, from theſe 


truths, a few obſervations will offer them- 


ſelves to our conſideration, relative to 


the preſent occaſion. 


Firſt, therefore, it will appear to every 


conſiderate mind, that no true and laſting 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure is, or can be obtained, without 
the practice of Virtue. 

Yet here, even ſome of the groſſeſt vi- 
ces put in their claim, and pretend to 
conduct their Followers to true pleaſure: 
but, in the end, it will appear, that their 
pretences are the completeſt, as they are 
the moſt fatal, of all deluſions. De- 
bauchery and intemperance bring their 
own puniſhments along with them: they 
deſtroy the health of the body, and all 
the powers of the mind. Luxury and 
prodigality are no leſs fatal to our for- 
tunes: every violation of the ſocial du- 
ties is attended with ſome imbittering 
or rũinous circumſtance. If we are ar- 
bitrary, oppreſſive, or uncharitable, 
though we be ſo cautious as to evade the 
laws, yet a juſt and public ignominy will 
overtake us: if we avowedly violate the 
rules of juſtice, by theft, robbery, or 
plunder, that juſtice we have defied will 


overwhelm us, and our reward muſt be 


fines or impriſonment, © baniſhment or 
death. Thus, the natural inheritance 
of every g groſſer vice, is miſery and ruin: 
by turns "they lead their votaries from 
poverty to want, from diſeaſe to rotten- 


neſs, from jails to gibbets. 
This 
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This part of the ſubject might be 
much enlarged on: but I would hope, 
that to have touched upon it in this 
neral manner, may, at preſent, be folk. 
cient: I would hope, that none who ap- 
pear on this humane and charitable occa- 
fion, can be the declared and determined 
enemies of virtue. I would therefore 


addreſs you, as thoſe who mean well, 
but who yet may be miſtaken; as thoſe 


who may unknowingly have wandered 
from the path of virtue and true pleaſure, 


and may poſſibly therefore thank the 


warning voice, that bids them return 
and walk i in it. 


Give me leave, therefore, to repreſent 


to you, the folly of expecting true and 
permanent pleaſure, from a violent at- 
tachment to what is generally called even 
innocent diverſion or amuſement, in ex- 
cluſion of the higher purſuits of bene vo- 
lence and virtue. 


Now the firſt circumſtance which de- 


monſtrates that what is called mere di- 
verſion, or amuſement, cannot be a ſuffi- 
cient ſource of true continued pleaſure, 
is this: that if we purſue them conſtant- 
, they grow tedious and tireſome; and 


if we intermit them, they give us pain 
rather 
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rather than pleaſure, in reflection. That 
they grow tireſome when long purſued, 
is clear. from that perpetual rotation, 
which is found neceſſary to relieve the 
nauſeating mind. Were they of ſuch a 
nature as to ſatisfy the ſoul of man, ſhould 
we need to labour after a perpetual 
change? We read in ancient hiſtory, of a 
kingdom ſunk to ſuch a degree of effemi- 
nacy, that a royal reward was proclaim- 
ed for him, who ſhould find out a new 
pleaſure: and do you think that a new 
one would have been ſought at ſuch ex- 
pence, had not all the old ones been ex- 
hauſted ? Even ſuch ſeems to be our pre- 
ſent ſituation : we toil, like children in 
purſuit of rainbows, after chimerical and 
air-painted objects of delight: when we 
come upon the ſpot, we find, that what 
at a diſtance appeared ſo gay, had but 
a falſe ſplendor, which is vaniſhed on a 
nearer approach. Yet ſtill, as new ob- 
jects riſe before us, we renew our purſuit, 
find ourſelves again deceived, -and thus 
paſs our time between expectation and 
diſappointment. 
And as this eager appetite for mere 
- diverſion affords but little of true plea- 
ſure, even in the period of * 
* | 0, 
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ſo, when that is over, reflection intrudes 
and makes us miſerable: for the mind 
having been either loſt in total diſſipati- 


on, or intent on objects but ill ſuited to 


its nature, when it comes to look at 
home, finds nothing to ſupport or reſt 
itſelf upon. Where there. is no inward 


conciouſneſs of worthy deſigns, and ſuit- 


able actions, the mind turns with aver- 
ſion from beholding itſelf; and thus lei- 
ſure and thought, two of the greateſt 
bleſſings that can be vouchſafed to thoſe 
who know how to uſe them, become a bur- 
then unſupportable. Hence every falſe 
and diſſipating pleaſure is again greedily 
embraced; and we ſeek not ſo much to 
obtain delight, as to get rid of miſery. 

This farther circumſtance may be ad- 
ded, with regard to thoſe who are not 
quite abandoned in their principles; that 
an immoderate attachment to diverſions 
does, upon the whole, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, partake of the nature of vice: for 
though the temperate purſuit of a ſingle 


amuſement may be innocent, ſo long as 


it leaves room for purſuits of a higher 


nature; yet when the foul becomes to- 
. tally immerſed in trifling or idle gratifi- 
cations, the ſuperior faculties of the _ 
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lie dormant and neglected. The ſeeds of 
virtue, though they be fown by nature 
in the human mind, do yet require ſome 
degree of labour and cultivation, ere 
they can put forth their branches, and 


produce good fruit: but by this unto? 
ward management, inſtead of aiding their 


natural efforts, we overwhelm and choak 


them in their firſt growth; and thus 
give the ſtart to the latent ſeeds of cor- | 


ruption, which infallibly ſpring up in 


tares and thiſtles. Thus the native ener- 
gy of the ſoul is deſtroyed, the duties of 
life are not ſo much as thought of, and 
all improvement in religion and virtue 
rendered utterly impoſſible. Hence, 1 
ſay, as an inimoderate attachment to di- 


verſion tends to extinguiſh every degree 


of virtue, it partakes, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, of the nature of vice, and will 
therefore ſtand expoſed to all its conſe- 
quences. 

So much may juſtly be a of e- 
very amuſement, even the molt innocent. 


But there is one, much indeed ſought 


after at preſent, with a view to pleaſure, 
which ſurely, of all others, has the leaſt 
pretence to it; and which, above every 

orher, repays its blind followers with 
vexation 
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vexation and diſappointment : I mean, 
that of immoderate gaming. 

To analyze it therefore into its prin- 
ciples : the very beſt conſequence that 
could be hoped for, even ſuppoſing what 
is impoſſible, a continued run of fortune; 


the very beſt, I ſay, that can be hoped, 


would be an ivo luſt of gain: for, 
it is always obſerved, that the ſucceſsful; 


in this way, grow proportionably cove- 


tous: hence ariſes a certain eagerneſs, a 


reſtleſs craving of the mind, after an ob- | 


ject which can never ſatisfy it. And e- 
ven this, ignoble as it is, is deeply tinc- 
tured with perpetual doubts, and the 


fear of a reverſe of fort hence the 


moſt diſtreſsful anxiety ariſes; the in- 
ward peace and balance of the mind is 
deſtroyed, and the diſtracted heart ſet at 
variance with itſelf. 

But this 1s a very weak and imperfect 


picture of a gaming table: for, as the 


tide of fortune ebbs, at leaſt as often as 
it flows, ſo the ſad reverſe, to which e- 
very adventurer is expoſed, awakens by 
turns every gloomy and accurſed paſſion 


of the ſoul. Here we may often ſee a 


numerous aſſembly of both ſexes chained 
down by the magic of the fatal circle; 
the 
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the ſorcerer ſeated triumphant in the 
midſt, with his inſtruments of deceit. be. 
fore him: at length the ſpell begins to 
work, and the engine of falſhood is put 
in motion: the inchanted crowd ſtand 
fixed with anxious eyes and beating 
hearts, till, in the end, fate proclaims the 
magician victorious ; who, by ſecret and 
unſuſpected arts, hath conveyed the 
wealth of his followers into his own 
pocket; leaving them nothing in return 
but the juſt reward of grief and vexati- 
on, indignation and remorſe. 

Do not we ſee men paſſing their beſt 
hours, and their prime of life, in theſe 
ſcenes of folly; whoſe rank, fortunes, 
and natural abilities might entitle them 
to the higheſt offices in the common 
wealth? Degrading themſelves to the 
low level of profeſſed gameſters, and 
herding with theſe, as their chief inti- 
mates, their boſom friends? Blind to 
every kind of merit, but that of the 
learned artiſt, whoſe boaſted qualificati- 
on is, that he is both able and willing to 
eaſe them of the uſeleſs burthen of an 
eſtate. Yet, fond as they are of this 
mad. extravagance in theory, the prac- 


tice of it is attended with the moſt con- 
ſummate 
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ſummate miſery. The ſame conflict of 
tormenting paſlions, as hath already been 
deſcribed, riſes to blaſt their unwarran- 
table pleaſures; and their falſe purſuits 
too generally conclude with curſing them- 


ſelves, and blaſpheming Providence. 
| Here then behold the wretch compleated! 


Surrounded by a train of inextricable 
miſeries ! his fortune vaniſhed, beyond 
redemption! © He cannot work; and 


to beg he is aſhamed :? he hath diſgra- 
= his anceſtors, and ruined his poſteri- 


: behind him, he ſees nothing but guilt 
= ſhame; before him, nothing but mi- 
ſery and deſpair. What then remains, 
but that he throw the laſt fatal dye for 
eternity; and conclude the horrid ſcene 

a halter, a dagger, or a piſtol ! 

Or ift his fury, horror, and deſpair, 
break not forth upon himſelf, they ar 
{ure to diſcharge themſelves on his 8 
creatures. His intemperate wants call 


aloud for gratification; and force muſt 


reſtore, what folly | deprived him of. 
Hence thoſe evils which are riſing with 
unheard of aggravations : hence theſe 
* complainings in our ſtreets :? hence 
the ſpirit of violence hath gone out a- 
mong 
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mong us; and the land is filled with 
robbery and murder. 
It may ſeem ſtrange that uch Se 
| thould be allowed in a free ſtate: but it 
is yet more itrange, that ſuch exceſſes 
fhould be allowed and practiſed among 
the great, at a time when there are laws 
in force againſt them. And do thoſe , 
act the part of magiſtrates, of legiſlators, 
of patriots, or of men, who either by a 
toleration, by encouragement, or exam- 
ple, thus wantonly ſet at defiance the ve- 
ry laws which themſelves have made or 
recommended? Can true pleaſure, or 
ſatisfaction, ariſe from a conduct fo in- 
conſiſtent with itſelf? Or, can the lead- 
ing part of mankind ever hope, that 
their inferiors will reverence the laws, 
4 while they fee their ſuperiors publickly 
1 deſpiſe them? Hence, I fear, many of 
== our greateſt evils flow; and hence, 1 
fear, much greater are to be expected. 
A learned heathen, a man equally re- 
nowned as a captain, a philoſopher, and 
politician; this great perſon informs us, 
that nothing was ſo remarkable in the 
famed Lacedemonian republic, as that 
perfect and entire ſubmiſſion given to 
the laws by the 9 people and _— 
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eſt ranks of the commonwealth: he ac- 


counts for the ſtability and long duration 


of that republic from this one principle, 
above all others; and tells us, that this 
circumſtance no ſooner ceaſed, than the 
Lacedemonian ſtate partook of the com- 
mon fate of empires. How far this ob- 
ſervation may relate to our own times 
and country, I am unwilling to ſay. 
They whom it more nearly concerns, 
muſt be better judges : and ſure it be- 


hoves them ſeriouſly to reflect upon it. 
I would not defignedly be either timid - 


or preſuming. But this is certain, and 
this mine office obliges me to ſay, that 
the united voices of all ages and nations 
do proclaim this truth, "that a general 
and open contempt of eſtabliſhed laws 
among the higher ranks of men, hath 


always been a preceding ſymptom, a cer- 


tain indication, of the approaching diſſolu- 


tion of a ſtate. If, therefore, you prefer 


a well-grounded and laſting, to a tranſi- 
ent and ſhort-lived pleaſure; if you have 
any regard for your country and poſteri- 
ty; if 3 your paſſion for low and feli h 
gratifications hath not effaced the natu- 
ral impreſſions of humanity ; © finally, 

* whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſo- 
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<« ever things are juſt, whatſoever things 
are lovely, whatſoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, if 
« there be any praiſe, think of theſe 
things.“ 

In conſequence of theſe reflections, 
which demonſtrate how fatally we are 
miſled in our purſuits of pleaſure, let me 
now in concluſion point out the real, 
and let me add, the eaſy method of ob- 
taining it. And this will be found to 
conſiſt in the ſincere practice of every 
Virtue; or, in other words, in the un- 
feigned exerciſe of Chriſtian Charity, 
which is declared to be << the end of the 
commandment.” 

But here it may be proper firſt to in- 
5 quire, why, if true virtue and true cha- 
rity be the ſame; why, in an age con- 
feſſedly not wanting in a ſpirit of charity 
and benevolence, ſo little true and ſub- 
ſtantial virtue ſhould be found? 

This, though perhaps at firſt view a 
difficult queſtion, yet admits of a very 
_ eaſy ſolution from two cauſes, ariſing 
ſrom the ſame blind principle of preſent 
gratification; for, in the firſt place, 
though we want not the feelings of be- 


nevolence, when an object of pity ſtrikes 
our 


our eyes, yet we have ſo many views of 


falſe pleaſure and amuſement; ſo many 
calls of a meaner and more ſelaſh kind 
to gratify, as not only leſſen our deſire 
of relieving the diſtreſs we ſee, but infal- 


libly prevent any care or inquiry after 


ſuch objects as fall not beneath our no- 
tice. In a word; though to relieye the 
pain in our own breaſt, we relieve a pre- 
ſent object of diſtreſs, yet we do it not 
upon any ſteady principle, and therefore 
muſt ever do it in ſuch a manner as is 
partial and defective. | 

The other reaſon is, becauſe at preſent 
there generally prevails a very imperfect 
idea of the nature of charity : for where- 
as it conſiſts in a ſteady and ſincere de- 
fire of promoting the happineſs of all 
mankind; the common notion 1s, that 
the whole lies in relieving an object of 


diſtreſs. Hence we ſee multitudes who 


ſeem to think themſelves charitable, 
while they give way to every vile incli- 
nation, except only that of a hardened 
heart, Hence we ſee the one ſex tri- 
umphing in a ſingle act of compaſſion, 
as the ſum of all virtue, while they in- 
dulge in debauchery, prophaneneſs, and 
* and the other think themſelves 

M 2 perfectly 
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244 . On falſe and true Pleaſure 
perfectly charitable, while they riot in 


envy, in calumny, and ſlander. | 
But far different is the true idea of 
chriſtian charity. St. Paul tells us, that 
* though we ſhould give all our goods 
* to feed the poor, and have not charity, 
we are nothing.” But, that the true 
fruit of the ſpirit is“ love, Joy, long- 
= ſuffering, kindneſs, patience, temper. 
<< ance”; "that 25 charity envieth not, is 
* not puffed up, not eaſily provoked, 
& ſeeketh not her own, rejoiceth not in 
e evil, but rejoiceth in the truth; hopeth, 
< believeth, and endureth all things.” 
It is from this bleſſed and heavenly 
temper of mind, that true and laſting 
pleaſure 1s to be expected: it is this that 
conquers every turbulent and uneaſy 
2aſſion ; and, like its divine author, 
ſubdues all things unto itſelf,” This 
heavenly temper, which we need only 
wiſh for, to be poſſeſſed of, gives that 
calm and laſting joy to its poſſeſſor, 
which is ſought for in vain by the gay 
and the licentious. It partakes not of 
the nature of amuſements, which often 
diſguſt even when we ſeek them; but 
every additional act, nay, every ſincere 
wiſh of kindneſs which we beſtow, raiſeth 
us 
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us to ſtill higher and higher degrees of 
_ pleaſure, which flows upon the mind in 


proportion as the mind grows more vir- 
tuous. Then indeed, thoſe very amuſe- 
ments which otherwiſe can afford nothing 
but diſappointment, do in an inferior de- 


gree become the means of real pleaſure: 
we ſhall not, indeed, think ſo highly of 
them; but neither, on the other hand, ſhall 
we be baulked in our expectations: for 
as we ſhall ſet no higher value upon 
them, than what in their nature they de- 
ſerve; ſo we ſhall reap from them all 
that ſatisfaction which they can, or were 
deſigned to give us. They will then be 


as ſo many tributary ſtreams of pleaſure, 


flowing in and uniting with the great one 
of Charity and Virtue. 


Neither is the pleaſure which true vir- 


tue and unlimited charity afford, confined 
like that of falſe pleaſure, to the ſhort 
period of action. It is their peculiar na- 
ture, not to loſe their force, but to in- 
creaſe, to double by reflection. Here, 
indeed, lies their great and eſſential ſu- 
periority over every other ſource of de- 
light: for, as the buſy mind will often 
deſcend into itſelf; ſo the vain, the capri- 


cious, the idle, the licentious, when 


M 3 thought 
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thought drags them homewards, in ſpite 
of their follies, they wander through 
themſelves as through an empty and de- 
folate habitation, © ſeeking reſt and find- 
ing none,” But the truly virtuous can 
always find a friend at home; a faithful 
and domeſtic friend, his own conſcience. 
In this happy commerce he finds unceaſ- 
ing pleaſure; here he can paſs hours, 
and days, without looking out for one 
empty or foreign amuſement. This at- 
fords that ſtill- increaſing ſatisfaction, 
gives that perfect repoſe, that divine 
contentment to the ſoul, which fills up 
the whole capacity for bliſs, and leaves 
not even a wiſh for more. 

And as every branch of virtue nid 
unfeigned charity 1s a ſource of the pureſt 
and moſt laſting pleaſure; ſo, in a pecu- 
liar manner, is that moſt eſſential part of 


it, which I am at preſent called upon to 


recommend: I mean that of relieving 
the diſtreſſed. 

In that laſt period of affliction, com- 
mon to the greateſt and the leaft ; 
when neither wealth, palaces, atten- 
dance, titles, nor diſtinction, can yield 
you comfort; when every outward 


ſupport ſhall fail you, then ſhall this 
ſource 
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ſource of laſting pleaſure break forth 
with double vigour in the mind; and 
when every other foundation gives way, 
this reflection will ſtill bear you up, even 

in ſickneſs and 1n death, that you had 
relieved the diſtreſſes of your fellow-crea- 
tures; that you had +a eyes to the 
blind, and feet to the lame; ? that © the 
e blefling of him that was ready to periſh 
* had come upon you; ” and that © you 
had cauſed the widow's heart to ſing 
for joy.” 
Finally; If you caſt up your eyes to 

heaven, and contemplate the happineſs 
there prepared for the juſt and merciful, 
you will find ſuch pleaſures attending on 
your virtue, as nothing on earth can ei- 
ther rival or repreſent; “ ſuch as eye 
* hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither 
« hath it entered into the heart of man 
© to conceive.” 

Thus in every light are charity and 
happineſs concentred, through every pe- 
riod of our exiſtence. The Joys of va- 
nity, or vice, are like haſty brooks, 
noiſy and impetuous, but of no duration: 
thoſe of true charity, virtue, and religi- 
on, are like clear and conſtant ſtreams, 
calm and majeſtic in their courſe; they 
M4 run 
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run uninterrupted through life, they 
ſhall be continued beyond the grave; 
and not only continued, but augmented 
into © rivers of joy, which ſhall flow at 
God's right hand for evermore.” 
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THE BENEFIT OF VISITING THE HOUSE __ 
OF MOURNING; 


A FUNERAL SERMON... 


RCCLESIASTES VII. 2. 


Lis better to go to the, houſe of mourning, 
than to go to. the houſe of feaſting. 


HIS obſervation of Solomon will, 
am perſuaded, appear very ex- 
travagant to the generality of mankind, 


who are too averſe to grave and. ſerious 
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reflections, and given up to thoughtleſs- 
neſs and gaiety. They ſeem to think 
that they were made for no higher end 
than to gratify their appetites, and paſs 
away their time in a continual circle of 
vanity and pleaſure; and therefore every 
thing that has a ſolemn aſpect, and damps 
the ſprightlineſand levity of their minds, 
is either induſtriouſly avoided, or, if it 
falls in their way, ſoon diverted by a 
hurry of buſineſs, trifling amuſements, 
or freſh purſuits of luxury. It is upon 
this account that religion itſelf, which is 
the perfection of human nature, and ren- 
ders it truly great and amiable, and of 
conſequence muſt be the only foundation 
of exalted, uniform, and manly pleaſure; 
that religion, I ſay, which ennobles and 
compoſes the mind, and can alone ſup- 
port it under all the various and unequal 
ſcenes of life, 1s repreſented as a peeviſh, 
inflaving, melancholy ſcheme of enthuſi- 
aſm, that ſours our tempers, and obli- 
ges us to unneceſſary ſeverities, and con- 
ſequently is unfit for any to concern them 
ſelves with, but thoſe who are either 
weary of life, or paſt reliſhing the en- 
joyments of it. Such ſentiments are apt 
eſpecially to prevail in the heat of For 
OD when 
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when the ſpirits are briſk and lively, and 
and the paſſions head-ſtrong and im- 
petuous. ins 

It is indeed very ſtrange, that men, 
who are reaſonable creatures, ſhould e- 
ſteem it either their honour or privilege 
to be excuſed from thinking about mat- 
ters of the higheſt importance; or, that 
they ſhould be fond of laying aſide their 
reaſon, and giving an unbounded ſcope to 
ſenſual and irregular paſſions, when the 
exerciſe of thought and reflection is both 
the peculiar dignity, and happineſs of 
their nature. But it is an undeniable 
fact, that they greatly affect a gay, indo- 
lent life, and do not care to converſe 
much with ſuch objects as have a ſo- 
lemnity and awfulneſs attending them, 
and naturally diſpoſe men for ſerious 
conſideration, and an impartial review of 
their conduct. And from this ſource pro- 
ceed the greateſt errors and diſorders 
in human life. 

But amongſt all the graver ſubjects 
that can employ our thoughts, there is 
nothing ſo mortifying to light and ſenſu- 
al minds, as the contemplation of death. 
Reflections upon mortality, and the ſhort- 
neſs, and infinite uncertainty of the pee 
| | ent 
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ſent being, afford ſuch perſons none but 


diſagreeable and gloomy proſpects. They 
repreſent to them ſtrongly the emptineſs 


of their moſt admired and apptauded plea- 
ſures, and teach them that all thegay ſcenes 
of pomp and luxury, with which they are 
ſo highly delighted, will ſoon vaniſh; 
They put them upon conſidering what 
1s the great end of life, and what will 
be the conſequence of their behaviour 
after death, which has a natural ten- 
dency to create ſuch uneaſy ſuſpicions 
and terrors, as will be a great check to 
the freedom of their vicious exceſſes. 


And yet thoſe melancholy occurrences, in 


which we converſe, as it were, immedi- 
ately with death, and have a viſible proof 
of the uncertainty and W of 
all worldly honour, grandeur, and plea- 
ſure, are what Solomon had chiefly in 


view when he fays, It is better to go to 


the houſe of mourning than to go the 
“ houſe of feaſting ;” as is evident from 
the words which immediately follow, 
For that is the end of all men, and the 
living will lay it to heart.” And, I doubt 
not, but it will appear from the enſuing 
obſervations, that this remark is founded 


on a juft * and experience of Hu- 
man 
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man nature, how extravagant ſoever it 
may ſeem to the giddy and unthinking, 
and however contrary it is to the genius, 
and inclinations of the looſe and volup- 
tuous part of mankind. 
Are we then, it may be aſked, to give 
ourſelves up to melancholy, and paſs our 
days in a gloomy retirement from the 
world, and refuſe to enjoy thoſe conveni- 
ences and agreeable accommodations, 
which the wiſe and gracious Author of 
nature hath furniſhed out for us? Or is 
it our duty to let our thoughts dwell 
chiefly on the dark ſide of life, on inſtan- 
ces of diſtreſs and mortality ? I anſwer, 
by no means. Religion is very far from 
being an enemy to lawful pleaſure, and 
inſtead of deſtroying that innocent chear- 
fulneſs and vivacity of temper, which 
renders us more fit for diſcharging both 
the duties of piety, and the offices of be- 
nevolence and friendſhip, lays the moſt 
natural and ſold foundation for it. It 
is not, therefore, the deſign of the wiſe 
man 1n the text, to diſcourage any thing 
of this kind, which is conſiſtent with the 
tevereſt rules of virtue; but only to con- 
demn men's ſpending the greateſt part of 
their time in idle mirth and A that 
lcen- 
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licentious and exorbitant pleaſure which, 
inſtead of being uſed as a relaxation, to 
eaſe and unbend the ſpirits, is purſued 
as the main end of life, and leaves none, 
or but very little room for thoſe more ſo- 
lid and uſeful contemplations and exerci- 
ſes, which ſo highly become us as reaſon- 
able beings, and creatures expecting a 
ſtate of immortality. | 
We are not abſolutely forbid © to go 
to the houſe of feaſting;“ nor are we to 
conſider the words as preſcribing an uni- 
verſal rule, that holds true in every cir- 
cumſtance, and with reſpect to all com- 
lections and tempers. For the author 
of this book has himſelf obſerved in ano- 
ther part of it, that © to every thing 
there is a ſeaſon, a time to laugh,” as 
well as “a time to weep;“ and the true 
wiſdom of mankind lies in improving the 
proper occaſions for both. This is fol- 
lowing nature, and making the right uſe 
of life. And in all caſes, where the ſpi- 
rits are depreſſed, and the mind over-run 
with gloom and melancholy, a wiſe man 
would think it very abſurd and unnatu- 
ral to recommend © the houſe of mourn- 
ing ;” and rather adviſe, on the contra- 


ry, that care be taken to avoid, as much as 
poſſible, 
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poſſible, all ſuch diſmal mortifying ſcenes, 


| as have a tendency, inſtead of removing, 


to feed and ſtrengthen this unhappy diſ- 
temper, which renders men a burden to 
themſelves, a conſtant uneaſineſs and 
trouble to their friends, and, oftentimes, 
quite uſeleſs to ſociety. So that if we 
interpret theſe words of Solomon with 
ſuch limitations and exceptions, as the 
nature of the thing itſelf plainly directs 
to, and which are abſolutely neceſſary 
to make him a rational, and conſiſ- 
tent writer, the ſenſe of them muſt be 
ſomewhat to this purpoſe : that though 
the joy of a feſtival be, in itſelf, very 
innocent, frequently very becoming; © to 
go to the houſe of mourning,” when 
proper occaſions prefent themſelves, is, 
in general, and except to a few dark, 
dejected, and gloomy tempers, much 
more improving; and that, inſtead of 
giving a looſe to ſenſual mirth and lux- 
ury, we ſhould act a much wiſer part, 
if we converſed ſometimes with mourn- 
ful objects, and ſolemn appearances of 
death, which will call in our wandering 
thoughts, and fix them on the moſt im- 


portant ſubjects; the due conſideration 


of which will, probably, be attended 
| with 
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with very g great and laſting advantages. 
This is the point which I am now to ex- 
plain, and improve. | 
And, in general, while we purſue a 
conſtant round of gaiety and pleaſure, 
we are in great danger of contracting an 

| habitual levity of mind. The bulk of 
mankind are too much diſinclined to ſe- 
rious thought, even about points that 
are of the utmoſt conſequence to their 
happineſs. Their paſſions are too apt to 
get the aſcendant, ſo as to hinder them 
from attending, as they ought, to the 
dictates of reaſon and religion. They 
therefore always want ſomething to ba- 
lance the mind, and keep it ſteady; 
ſomething that will put them upon think- 
ing, inſtead of occaſions to divert them 
from it. But a continued ſucceſſion of 
amuſing objects, and agreeable entertain- 
ments, inſtead of being a help to grave 
and uſeful reflection, is the moſt likely 
thing in the world to prevent it, as it en- 
groſſes their attention, and fixes it on tri- 
fles. So that the perſons who are very 
much addicted to pleaſures have ſcarce 
any time for conſideration; or if they 
had, the mind being captivated and 
bewirched by them, and its faculties e. 
: nervated 


* 
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nervated and broken, would find them 
ſelves indiſpoſed for thinking at all, or, 
at leaſt, for thinking to good purpoſe, 
on the moſt important and momentous 
ſubjects. = 

But the converſing with ſolemn objects, 
that leave an awful impreſſion upon us, 
naturally corrects the heat and extrava- 
gance of the paſſions, and makes us cool 
and deliberate. It both prepares the 
mind for ſerious thinking, and ſuggeſts 
proper matter for it. Inſtances of mor- 
tality eſpecially (and the more if they are 
ſudden, and happen in the full ſtrength 
and vigour of youth; or if it be the 
death of a friend, of one in affluent cir- 
cumſtances, or remarkable for a virtu- 
* ous and uſeful character) muſt needs be 
very affecting to every man that has not 
loſt all reflection, and is not quite aban- 
doned to a careleſs and diſſolute life. 
This I take to be the general ground of 
Solomon's obſervation in the text. But 
becauſe the chief reaſon why he choſe ra- 
ther “to go to the houſe of mourning, 
than to the houſe of feaſting,” was, that 
the former naturally ſuggeſts ſeveral moſt 
important and uſeful conſiderations, and 


is of the utmoſt advantage in regulating 
| | our 
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our temper and conduct; all that I ſhall 

do farther, to illuſtrate the truth of this 
remark, is to ſhew more particularly 
what beneficial conſequences may reaſon- 

ably be expected from it. 
And firſt, one advantage of © going 
to the houſe of mourning,” is, that it 
tends to render death familiar. to us, or 
at leaſt, to deſtroy in a great meaſure, that 
extreme dread of it, which operates fo 
viſibly in the generality of mankind. 
Death 1s one of the ſtated laws of nature, 
and what all look upon as a neceſlary 
and unavoidable event, and this, one 
would think, would put every man upon 
endeavouring after ſuch a degree of re- 
ſolution and conſtancy, as will enable 
him to ſubmit to it decently, Preſence 
and firmneſs of mind, in a condition that 
to the bulk of the world is ſo frightful, 
is manly, and repreſents our nature in a 
worthy and advantageous light z whereas 
dejectedneſs and anxiety, at an event that 
is natural, and the conſtitution of an all- 
wiſe Providence, muſt argue either cow- 
ardice, or guilt, both of which are diſho- 
nourable to human nature. The former 
of theſe is likewiſe very deſirable for the 


comfort of our friends who may ſurvive 
| | us; 
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us; and of great uſe to deſtroy in others 
a {laviſh fear of death, and inſpire ſuch 
a rational contempt of it, as is abſolutely 
neceſſary to the undertaking and accom- 
pliſhing many great deſigns of the ut- 
moſt ſervice to mankind. Add to this, 
that it muſt be an unſpeakable happineſy 
to the dying perſon himſelf, when his 
ſpirits are faint and languid, when the 
preſent temporary ſcenes of honour, 
wealth, and pleaſure are removing for 
ever from his view, and he is juſt about 
to be torn from his moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance, and deareſt friends, whole 
tender and obliging ſorrow for the ſepa- 
ration, increaſes the ſting of death: it 

muſt, I ſay, be an unſpeakable happt- 
neſs to the dying perſon himſelf, in this 
lait extremity of nature, to bear up with 
ſteadineſs and compoſure. And as this 
good effect is very likely to be ſecured 
by ſerious meditations on our mortality, 
and making the thought of it habitual to 
the mind, which has a natural tendency 
to leſſen the terrors of death, ſuch reflec- 
tions muſt, if it were only for this reaſon, 
be of the utmoſt advantage. . 
But, by “ going to the houſe of mourn- 
log,“ we are ſtrongly taught the vanity of 
; | rac 
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the world, and the uncertainty of its high- 
eſt honours, and beſt enjoyments in eve- 
ry ſtage of human life. If we are apt to 
place our confidence in the vigour of 
youth ; if the gaiety of our ſpirits, and 
the ſtrength of our paſſions prompt us 
to irregular vicious purſuits, let us bring 
to our view ſome affecting inſtance of 
death happening to a perſon of a lively 
and healthful conſtitution, in the very 
flower of his days, and ſee whether it 
has not a natural tendency to check the 
heat and forwardneſs of our tempers, to 
reſtrain the inſolence of unruly appetites, 
and damp the eager deſire of licentious 

pleaſure. | 
Moreover, when we ſee death levelling 
the rich and great with the pooreſt and ba- 
ſeſt of the people, what a contemprible 
idea does this raiſe in us of the brighteſt 
fcenes of worldly proſperity, and gran- 
deur! When we conſider all mankind, 
princes and the meanelt of their ſubjects, 
conquerors and ſlaves, renowned ſtatel- 
men and warriors and the moſt inſignifi- 
cant and obſure, who have left behind 
them no name, no memorial either of 
their merit or infamy ; when we conſider 
all, I ſay, of every degree and diſtin 
PIN on, 
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on, blended together in one promiſcu- 
ous ruin, we ſhall think very meanly of 
the ſeveral ſchemes, competitions, and in- 
tareſts, that have, in every age, engaged 
the chief attention of the world; it will 
naturally inſpire a greatneſs of temper 
ſuperior to the little accidents, and vi- 
cifſitudes of time, and kill all the ſeeds 
of ambition and envy. So that a fami- 
liar converſation with objects of mortali- 
ty, and the reflections they naturally ex- 
cite in us, though they ſhould not make 
us neglect the world altogether, and pine 
away "life in ſullenneſs and diſcontent, 
will give us ſuch a ſettled indifference to- 
wards the higheſt advantages, honours 
and pleaſures of it, that we ſhall enjoy 
them with moderation, and be able to 
part with them without loſing the firm 
nels and conſtancy of our minds. 

As going © to the houſe of mourning,” 
and ſerious meditations on death will 
give us a lively idea of the emptineſs and 
inſufficiency of all preſent pleaſures, they 
muſt, of courſe, raiſe our thoughts above 
this world, and teach us to expect our 
happineſs hereafter ; from moral plea- 
ſures that never decay and in that bleſſ- 
ed ſtate, wherein the faculties of the 
ä mind 
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mind will be enlarged and perfected; 
where the weight of the ſenſitive and 
animal part of. our compoſition ſhall 
no longer oppreſs and bear down the ra- 
tional nature, and prevent its riſing to 
the noble purſuits of the intellectual and 
divine life; where we ſhall have nothing 
to fear from the inſolence of the great, 
the cruelty of the perſecutor, the rage of 
open enemies, the treachery of pretended 
friends, or the miſchievous ſchemes of the 
crafty and deſigning; where we ſhall be li- 
able to ſuffer no uneaſineſs, injury, or vio- 
lence from calumniating and ſlanderous 
tongues, from peeviſhneſs and ill- nature, 
from pride, envy, revenge, or any other 
ungoverned and deſtructive paſſion; but 
ſhall enjoy the higheſt happineſs we are 
capable of, in ſociety with all the wiſe and 
good men that have lived from the be- 
ginning of the world, with their ſeveral 
excellencies improved and perfected, and 
refined from all their defects; and, which 
is above all other conſiderations, in the 
immediate preſence of God, and under 
the influences of his favour, who is the 
immutable fountain of life, and bleſſed- 


neſs :—in ſhort, where we ſhall fin, and 
ſuffer, 
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ſuffer, and die no more; but be © as 
the angels of God in heaven.” | 

Again; An affecting ſenſe of our mor- 
tality will naturally lead us to a juſt eſ- 
timate and conſideration of human life. 
We ſhall look upon it only as a prepara- 
tory ſcene, a ſtate of trial for eternity; 
and conſider ourſelves as under the in- 
ſpection of an all- wiſe, and almighty Be- 
ing, who examines every part of our 
conduct, and is acquainted with our moſt 
| ſecret ſprings and principles of action, 
and that we muſt all give an account of 
ourſelves to him, and have our final hap- 
pineſs or miſery determined by his righ- 
teous judgment. And nothing, ſurely, can 
be a more prevailing motive than this 
to a life of the ſtricteſt piety and virtue. 
Nothing can influence us more ſtrongly 
to preſerve purity of thought and affec- 
tion, as well as regularity of outward 
behaviour, and to improve all the abili- 
ties and advantages we enjoy in the beſt 
manner, as ſo many talents for which we 
are anſwerable to the Supreme Diſpoſer 
of all things. So that, on many accounts, 
tie obſervation in the text appears to be 
highly juſt and rational, that“ It is bet- 
ter to go to the houſe of mourning, 
than 
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© than to go to the houſe of feaſting; 
the latter not affording any of thoſe by 
ful reflections, which the former has been 
ſhewn ſo naturally to ſuggeſt, for the 
government of the paſſions, and conduct. 
ing our practice, 

To all which we may add, that con- 
verſing with the awful appearances of 
death, and ſerious reflections upon it, 
however they alarm, and, perhaps, con- 
found and terrify at firſt, where there is a 
conſcience burdenned with guilt, are ſo far 


from having a tendency to ſettle a me- 


lancholy habit, and damp the livelineſs 
and vigour of our ſpirits, that they are 
likely, in the end, to produce a quite 
contrary effect. For it has been ſhewn, 
that they tend directly to deſtroy in uvan, 
anxious and tormenting fear of death, 
and to prevent our falling into thoſe vi- 
cious irregularities, which are the ſureſt 
cauſe of inward confuſion, and horror. 


On the contrary, they afford the ſtrong- 


eſt arguments for a religious and virtu- 
ous life, which is the natural ſource of 
chearfulneſs, peace, and ſerenity of mind; 
and carry our thoughts beyond this vain, 
uncertain and confuſed ſtate of things, 


to an immortal cxiRence, the contempla 
tion 
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tion of which muſt yield the moſt ſub- 
lime ſatisfaction, if there be any remain- 
ing ſenſe of the dignity, and large capa- 
cities of human. nature, heighten all the 
innocent pleaſures of life, and alleviate 
the afflictions and evils of it. | 

I might mention ſome other advan 
tages of © going to the houſe of mourn- 
ing,” and, particularly, that it ſoftens 
our tempers, and inſpires generous ſen- 
timents of humanity and compaſſion, 
and conſequently, diſpoſes more ſtrongly 
for diſcharging the duties of friendſhip, 
and all the offices of ſocial life; but I 
{hall only adds... 8 

In the laſt place, that, on theſe mourn- 
ful occaſions, the good example of thoſe 
whoſe death we are particularly called 
upon to conlider and improve, 1s likely 
to have a greater influence upon us, and 
more ſtrongly to excite our 1mitation. 
For then, the levity of our tempers be- 
ing corrected, there is room for calm re- 
flection. We are at leiſure to ſurvey 
the greatneſs and beauty of a virtuous 
character, and diſpoſed for meditations 
of this kind. And the mind, in circum- 
ſtances that are ſo ſolemn and ſtriking, 
being not only free from prejudice, but 
Ver. 1%.  _M in 
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in a peculiar manner tender, and ſuſcep- 
tible of good impreſſions, a worthy and 
amiable example can hardly fail of pro- 

voking our emulation more effectually 
than at other ſeaſonns. 

If the preſent mournful occaſion pro- 
duces theſe good effects upon us; if it 
leads us to conſider ſeriouſly our latter 

end, reform all our errors and vices, and 
enter upon a ſtrict, and conſtant courſe 
of virtue, it will lay the foundation of an 
ealy and comfortable life, a ſerene and 
peaceful death, and of eternal joy and _ 
bleſſedneſs hereafter : and then, each of 
vs may ſay, from his own experience, in 
the words of the text, © Ir is better to go 
to the houſe of mourning, than to go 
to the houſe of feaſting.“ 1 8 
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SERMON XIV. 


CONSISTENCY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER RECOMMENDED. 


- FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 
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Let every one that nameth the name of Chriſt 
depart from miquity. 


MORE expreſs and poſitive pre- 
cept of religion cannot be enyoined: 


A 


the moſt ſubtle wit cannot break the 


force of this commandment, or interpret 
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away its plain meaning and ſpirit. To 


be pure and guitleſs, is not merely the 


dictate of prudence and delicacy, a max- 
im of convenience, or a caution of inte- 
reſt, bur a duty of chriſtianity, which 
can never be diſpenſed with. Was thy 
religion, bleſſed Lord, ever accuſed of 
leſſening the obligations of virtue, eſta- 
bliſhing faith on the ruins of morality, 


or giving countenance to iniquity? Im- 


pious aſperſion! * Chriſt came not to 
deſtroy the law, but to fulfil it;“ and 
though by believing in him, we have a1 
right to call ourſelves by his name, yet, 
without conſtant and perſevering obedi- 


ence, we can never approve ourſelves his 


friends and diſciples, or expect his final 
acceptance. 

Let every one that nameth the name 
of Chriſt, depart from iniquity. * In 
further diſcourſing from theſe words, I on- 
ly propoſe to conſider, what they direct 
ly imply and point out to us, the pecu- 
liar obligations chriſtians are under, by 
the very nature of their profeſſion, to 


-< depart from iniquity,” and adorn their 


character by a holy converſation and 
godlinels. | 5 
0 
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To illuſtrate this point I obſerve, firſt, 
that we muſt either renounce iniquity, or 
diſclaim chriſtianity. They are ſo oppo- 
lite and inconſiſtent in their nature, that 
they can never be reconciled ; they ſub- 
ſiſt and flouriſh by each other's deſtruc- 
tion, and mult have an abſolute domini- 
on over the heart, or no intereſt in it at 
all. It is the very character of our pro- 
feſſion, © to deny all ungodlineſs, and 
« worldly luſts, to live ſoberly, righteouſ- 
ly, and godly, in this evil world, with- 
out which jt is abſurd to call ourſelv 
chriſtians, 

The religion of Chriſt is not a fanci- 
ful hypotheſis, ſtarted by a projecting 
philoſopher, or the craft and invention. 
of a politician, or a ſet of doubtful opi- 
nions; it does not conſiſt in entertaining 
a ſyſtem of ſingular and refined notions, 
which no one ever thought of before: 
God forbid it ſnould ever degenerate ſo 
low. No; it is the art of living well; 
it is a plan of religious education for im- 
mortality, adapted to the heart, and 
calculated to renew and transform its 
ſentiments; it is a ſcheme of heavenly 
converſation, formed on the model of 
our Saviour's life; and aſſiſted and per- 
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fected by the promiſes of his word, and 


influences of his ſpirit: it takes the deep- | 


eſt root and yields the moſt amiable fruits 
when planted in the humble, ſincere, 
penitent ſoul; and the candid, mild, re- 
ſtoned diſpoſition, is better prepared to 
receive it, than the ability and capacity 
of the acuteſt underſtanding. It is not 
jufficient in words and declarations to ac- 
knowledge the Lord that bought us, if 
our allegiance is not confirmed by our 
deeds, for they are the only genuine and 
jubſtantial marks of affection we can 
give. The tenor of our lives, and the 
temper of our minds, determine our cha- 
racter, and decide the principles which 
govern us. 

Had it been the intention of the Goſ- 
pel merely to correct the judgment, and 
explode a few popular miſtakes, it would 
anſwer all. its purpoſes to entertain juſt 


ſentiments concerning it; yet we are told 


we may embrace the pureſt doctrines, 
and be free from all errors of. opinion, 
without being finally accepted. | 
It is diſhonouring Chriſtianity to think 
it has no nobler object in view, than to 
fill the head with idle ſpeculations, or 


uſeleſs and indifferent notions; it is 
framed 
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framed ſo as to ftrike all the powers of 
the ſoul, to intereſt every paſſion, 
by ſetting full before us the joys 
and miſeries of the inviſible world: 
it is an inward conviction of mind, which 
does not change like other principles, 
with faſhion and cuſtom, but remains 
ſteady and uniform in the frowns as well 
as the ſmiles of the world, in adverſity, 
affliction, and death. Was it worthy of 
the Son of God to come down from Rug 
ven to introduce a new denomination a- 
mongſt men, to advance a new ſyſtem of 
philoſophy, to invent ſome paradoxes, to 
enter the liſts with philoſophers, and fur- 
niſh ſubjects for controverſy and debate: 
nothing can be farther from ſuch a deſign 
than his Goſpel. Alas! that it ſhould 
ever have been ſo monſtrouſly interpret- 
ed, and ſo unjuſtly degraded! Its con- 
tents are the ſame with thoſe of nature 
and providence: its deſign concurs with 
all the diſpenſations of the divine will 
that have been made in time paſt; and 
the ſole object of it is to make men vir- 
tuous, happy, and immortal. Can men 
be Chriſtians then in conſequence of a bare 
aſſent to its truth? Can they be Chriſti- 
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ans, and be actuated by diſpoſitions ut- 


terly oppoſite to its nature and ſpirit? 
Its purpoſe is to promote inward holi- 
neſs; to ſave its followers from fin and 
perdition ; to raiſe up into a pure ſpotleſs 
church, © a peculiar people zealous of 
good works.” Can theſe ends be an- 


ſwered then by wearing an empty badge 
of diſtinction, by calling him Rabbi, 


Maſter, Lord? Men may be followers 


of other teachers from a conformity of 
opinion, without any alteration of heart 
or conduct; but they cannot be thine, 
thou Szvioar of ſinners, without " os. 
parting from all iniquity.” Without this 
we are wanting in the fundamental qua- 
lifications of our profeſſion ; without this 
we aboliſh all title to his friendſhip, dif- 
claim all communion with his ſpirit, for- 
teit all right to his acceptance, and cut 
ourſelves off from the aſſembly of his 
people for ever. | 

Again; We are not only bound to 
e depart from all iniquity ” by the ties 
of our religion, which is of a practical 
nature, but by a principle of gratitude, 


for thoſe obligations which Chriſt has 
laid us under. By the diſcoveries and 


promiſes of his Goſpel, he has removed 
e 


— that conviction of guilt, which before 
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all thoſe fears, doubts, and difficulties, 
which terrified, perplexed, and diſcou- _ 
raged mankind in the purſuits of virtue; 
he has drawn aſide that veil which conceal- 

ed the view: of future glory, corrected . 
thoſe errors which ignorance had con- 
ceived of the majeſty of God, and made 


— Ron i 


baniſhed us from the throne of heaven, 
the moſt powerful motive to drive us ; 
thither, and the beſt foundation of our j 
acceptance. What ſtronger motives can 
there be to gratitude? and, what more ſin- 
cere gratitude, than a lite of unblamea- 
ble obedience? A believer in Moſes 
might be tempted to indulge himſelf in 
ſome offences from a miſtaken notion, 
which the Jews were too apt to fall into, | 
that he could by the ſacrifice of his fub- [1 
ſtance atone for the ſin of his foul. A- | 
follower of the Pagan religion might KB 
think to vindicate his irregularities, by | 
pretending that amidft ſuch a of number 
Gods he knew not which to worſhip, and 
fo many uncertain opinions, about a fu- 
ture ſtate, he knew not which to believe: 
But what has an immoral chriſtian to urge 
in his defence? That he has not ſufficient 
encouragements to renounce iniquity ?' 
What can he deſire more than the favour 
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and aſſiſtance of God, the forgiveneſs of 
his fins, and an eternal recompence of 
happineſs? What does he think of that 
multitude of precious promiſes, which 
belong to the ſincere penitent, or of that 
cloud of witneſſes which are perpetually 


_ animating him to ſeek that © better part 


which ſhall never be taken from him?” He 
cannot pretend that his duty is dark and 
obſcure, for he has © line upon line, and 
precept upon precept.” He cannot ex- 
cept againſt religion as a painful ſervi- 
tude, for © the yoke of Chriſt is eaſy, 


and his burden light.” He cannot main- 


| tain that the the hopes of immortality are 


weak and precarious, fince they are con- 
firmed to him by all the aſſurances that 
God can give, and all the evidence man 


can receive. 


Theſe are very important thoughts; diſ- 
miſs them not before you have given them 


* 


aà very ſerious conſideration. Let us re- 


collect, that we might have been placed 


in the loweſt rank of human being, li- 


mited to the narroweſt views of know- 
ledge and happineſs, bewildered with 


doubts and errors, and little advanced 


above the brutes of the field. Inſtead of 


this we can trace the wonders of Provi- 


_ dence 
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dence that have been diſplayed from the 


creation of the world, purſue the foot- 
ſteps of infinite mercy in every revelation 


of its will, through ſucceſſive periods, till 


it was perfectly declared by the Son of 
God; we can ſee our beginning and our 
end, and rejoice in the h that all 


things ſhall work together for our good.” 


Do not ſuch happy circumſtances as theſe 
imply uncommon duties, and demand of 
us peculiar acknowledgments ? Yes, our 
privileges are great, and our gratitude 
ought to be diftinguiſhed ; our hopes are 
boundleſs, and our danger is terrible. 
It any perſon believes that the appear- 
ance of Chriſt was planned by the eternal. 
love of God; that it was attended by e- 
very circumſtance of tenderneſs and af- 
fection that could make it godlike and. 


divine; that the ſole purpoſe of it was to 
root ſin and miſery out of the world; 


that in effecting this, he laboured with 


unwearied diligence, contended againſt 


paſſion. and prejudice, ſpent a life of 
watching and prayer, and at laſt bowed 
down his ſoul unto death; if he believes 


that this Redeemer, though now exalted 


to his throne in heaven, ſtill ſympathiſes, 
with his followers, rejoices in their fide-- 
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lity, encourages their perſeverance, and 
does not think himſelf compleatly glori- 
fied, till he has gathered all his diſciples 
round him; if he can believe theſe things, 
and ftill perſiſt in iniquity, what he may 
call himſelf I know not, but he 1s not a 
man, and has not the common principles 
of human nature. Is it thus that you 
requite the loving kindneſs of the Lord, 

and recompence the favours of your be- 
nefactor? You would have been under 
the great law of nature, by the reaſon of 
your own minds; and if your views are 
_ enlarged by the light of revelation, your 
duty and zeal muft be proportionably 
extended. Beſides the authority of God, 

you have your own vows and "ieethrigh 
ons to anſwer for, which bind the ties of 
conſcience {till ſtronger, and make it 
more criminal to diſobey. A profeſſion 
is a public promiſe made before all the 
world, which every honeſt man will think 
himſelf as much obliged to fulfil, as any 
private contract whatſoever. Now he 
that nameth the name of Chriſt,” en- 
gages to obey his laws, becomes account- 
able to him for his life and conduct, 

pledges his honour and veracity in con- 


firmation of his fidelity, enters into cove- 
nant 
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nant with him, in which he parts with 
the criminal pleaſures of the preſent 
world, for the pure joys of a future one; 
and if he fails in his performance, what 
has he to expect but fiery indignation ? 
The more happy he would be in living 
up to his profeſſion, the more miſerable 
he muſt be in renouncing it; the more 
indulgent the parent who commands, 
the more urgrateful the ſon who diſo- 
beys; the more excellent the reward, the 
more bitter the puniſhment; the more 
plain and reaſonable the commandment, 
the more inexcuſable the breach of it; 
the more advantages he enjoyed, the 
more complete and irretrievable muſt be 
his final. condemnation. Theſe are the 
dictates of reaſon; and if we appeal to 
the teſtimony of revelation, we ſhall find 


them fully confirmed. Is there not, 


great God, ſome ſignal vengeance reſerv- 
ed for thoſe who ſo ungenerouſly trample 
upon thy mercy ? Can it be poſſible that 
ingratitude, diſcoloured by ſo many 
crimes, and aggravated by ſo many 
obligations, can eſcape with impunity ? 
Can there be the leaft hope, thar the e- 
ternal diſtinctions of juſtice will be con- 
founded; that the divine goodneſs will 

| ſpare 
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ſpare its moſt. inveterate enemies; that 
the threatnings of Scripture are nothing 
but a dream? Then we may be ſafe in 
contemptuouſly rejecting ſo great a ſal- 
vation. 
Farther ; Let Chriſtians * depart from 
all iniquity,“ becauſe this is not only o- 
beying the laws of their maſter, but be- 
ing of the ſame mind, and imitating his 
example. It is natural to copy the man- 
ners of a great preceptor, and we can never 
be ſaid truly and heartily to embrace his 
principles, till we imbibe his ſpirit, and 
feel his genius transferred into our hearts. 
Chriſt was not only the author of the 
moſt ſublime ſentiments, but the pattern 
of the pureſt manners; and unleſs we are 
transformed into his character, we ſhall 
be wanting in the beſt proofs of friend- 
ſhip and relation. Indeed it is a com- 
mon obſervation, that ſimilarity of deſires 
and actions, is the only ſecurity of affec- 
tion and friendſhip; therefore, let them 
bluſh to name the name of Chriſt,” 
who have nothing in their natures like 
him, nothing to give them the leaſt claim 
to his regard. It is not the external re- 
ſpect they expreſs that will avail: — what 
do they er in their actions and lives 
worthy 
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worthy of his notice? The author of 
their faĩth was pure, undefiled, and ſepa- 
rate from all fin; and, what are they? 
Polluted with guilt, and enſlaved to cri- 


minal appetites and paſſions. Their ma- 


ſter was meek, benevolent, and reſign- 
ed; and incredible as it may ſeem, they 
are haughty, envious, revengeful : © his 
kingdom was not of this world ;” not of 
this world! and what makes his follow- 
ers then covetous, ambitious, and world- 
ly minded? © His delight was to do 
the will of him that ſent him :? and can 
| you believe it? Their chief end is to 
gratify their own vicious inclinations, 
whatever duties and reſtraints ſtand: in 
the way. Judge then of the nature of 


their profeſſion, and the ſincerity of their 


pretenſions. The genuine mark of his 
followers is not any outward diſtinction, 


but an inward principle of devotion 


which is continually forming and mould- 
ing their minds into a reſemblance of his 
ſacred image. It is not he who pays him 
the officious compliment of approving 


his doctrines, that will be adopted into 


his family and kingdom, © but he who 
* does the will of his Father who is in hea- 
ven.“ Do not think that his Goſpel at- 

teſted 


woe bv 
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teſted as it is by angels and men, re- 
quires the countenance and ſanction of 
your authority. The ark of God wants 
not your reluctant hand to ſupport it; 
his religion will ſtand whether you be. 
heve it or no; and if your profeſſion of 
his name be not ſuſtained by a ſuitable 
character, he diſdains your idle vote, re- 
jects your pretended alliance, and will 
be revenged of your perfidious friend- 
ſhip. We may, perhaps, defend his 
doctrine with acuteneſs and zeal; and 
it is well : but what benefit will it be to 
carry out of the world with us his name 
only; to have a title which will ſtand us 
in no ſtead; to wear a profeſſion which 
will be no paff port into his preſence; to 
be followers whom he muſt diſown; ſer- 
vants whom he cannot patroniſe; children 
whom he muſt diſinherit; friends whom 
he cannot acknowledge, and whoſe 
prayers he will deſpiſe in the day of 
trouble? 
Laſtly; Let Chriſtians © deny all un- 
godlineſs, otherwiſe they will reflect 
diſgrace upon religion, and injure the 
caule of Chriſt which they pretend to re- 
ſpect. It ſets iniquity in a horrible and 
dreadful. light, when it is conſidered, 
that 
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that it extends its fatal effects far and 


wide, and involves, beſides the unhappy 


perſon Who practiſes it, many others, 


who are ſeduced by its example, into ir- 


retrievable ruin. Our conduct will ei- 


ther improve our fellow- creatures, or 


corrupt them; either glorify or diſho- 


nour our Father which is in heaven. 
A wicked life in a Chriſtian is an indig- 
nity upon his Maſter, and an outrage 
committed upon the goſpel, in the diſ- 


guiſe of a friend. It ſeems to declare 


either that this religion tolerates and 
countenances immorality, or that it has 
not ſufficient authority to enforce its own 


laws, or, that it is very doubrful whether 
it comes from God or no. If it is liable 


to ſuch a conſtruction, let us conſider the 
nature of this crime. Is this the recom- 


pence the merciful Son of God deſerved 
at our hands? he who was © meek and 


lowly in heart,” who never did injury to 
man ;—injury ! he who did nothing but 
acts of kindneſs; who was never more 
happy than when he was wiping away 
the tears of affliction, and binding up the 
broken-hearted. Leſſening his reputati- 
on, is ſtanding up againſt the intereſts of 
mankind, joining all the enemies of hu- 


man 
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man nature, violating the firſt dictates of 
juſtice; a conduct which every generous 
heart muſt reſent. 
” Perhaps ye who deny nothing to reli- 
gion, but the teſtimony and honour of 
an upright heart, would not dare in fo 
many words to call Chriſtianity a cun- 
ningly deviſed fable: you would ſhudder 
at the thoughts of ſhaking the credit of 
thoſe principles upon which man's hap- 
Pineſs fo greatly depends; you would be 
the laſt to reject revelation upon the au- 
thority of a tew difficulties, which preſent 
themſelves to all human inquiries. Aſto- 
niſning inconſiſtency ! you do the cauſe 
of Chriſt more harm than all the infidels 
in the world: their objections have been 
anſwered times without number; but, 
who can anſwer that drawn from the 
wicked lives of thoſe who call themſelves 
Chriſtians? Integrity and good ſenſe 
will be a ſufficient ſecurity againſt the 
ſubtlety and refinement of evil- minded 
men; but, what ſhall guard even the 
moſt honeſt againſt the doubts and ſcruples 
which bad examples ſuggeſt? 

Let our adverſaries bring all their 
forces into the field: let them erect their 
ſtrong holds, and point all their rage 

againſt 
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againſt the ſincere believer: vain mad- 
neſs ! he cannot fall, he is founded upon 


a rock, But, when he ſees the hypocrite _ 


putting on the maſk of piety more fatally 
to deceive; to-day celebrating the feſti- 
val of his Lord, and to-morrow the re- 
vels of ſin; ſaluting the Redeemer with 
words ſweeter than honey, and reviling 
him with actions bitterer than gall; he is 


ſtaggered and confounded at fo ſtrange a 


conduct; he is ſhocked at the inconſiſt- 
ency of human nature; he wonders ſuch 
ingratitude is not puniſhed by avenging 
Heaven, he diſtruſts the influence of 
that religion which cannot ſtand againſt 
a ſingle temptation; his zeal abates ; his. 
perplexities croud upon his mind; his 


heart miſgives him ; he is reproached for 


another's crimes; what can he ſay?. I 
thought religion to be ſomething more 
than a name. Gracious God, relieve his 


mind. Alas! it 1s too late; ke has made 


the laſt unhappy reſolution ; his enemies 


rejoice, his friends weep; religion has 


loſt an advocate, and the world has one 
triumph more :—but,—his blood will be 
required at your hands. 

To believe all Chriſtianity teaches, and 
to neglect all it commands, is in effect 


aſſerting, 
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aſſerting, that notwithſtanding the ſtrict- 
neſs of its laws, and the ſeverity of its 
terms, it can diſpenſe with obedience 
ſometimes; and admits members to its 
communion upon much eaſier conditions, 
than is generally imagined. It aſperſes 
the author of truth with eſtabliſhing and 
promoting a lie; nay, worſe than a lie; 
a ſcheme of tolerating iniquity by mak- 
ing it conſiſtent with ſalvation : it places 
the mediator of the new covenant in the 
rank of an impoſtor, and a ſlanderer, 
who bends his laws to ſuit the prejudices 
of the world, and condemns vice in 0- 
thers, only to indulge it in his followers. 
In the name of your beſt friend, let not 
ſo heavy a charge lie at your door; wipe 
off ſo foul a diſhonour from the chriſtian 
name, and let not theſe things be once 
named among you. 
Let me not be miſtaken ; it is not a 
Juſt concluſion, that becauſe a man's life 
is bad, his principles muſt neceſfarily be 
falſe. The truth of Chriſtianity, unſhak- 
en by human paſſions, will remain the 
ſame whether its advocates adorn it or 
no; for it is built not on the wiſdom of 
men, but the power of God. But this 


is an inference which the world will draw. 
They 
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They judge of men's ſentiments by their 
actions, and as they conſtrue misfortunes 
into judgments, ſo they reſolve wicked 


practices into wrong notions. There are 


but few who are judges of juſt reaſoning, 
but all feel the force of a virtuous ex- 
ample. There is ſomething peculiarly 
eloquent and convincing in an upright 
and blameleſs converſation, which will 


wear away the moſt invete rate prejudices, 


and bring over an adverſary better than 
the moſt animated declamation. 

The fortitude and reſignation of the 
primitive Chriſtians under perſecution; 

the ſobriety, charity, and goodneſs for 
which they were ſo univerſally celebra- 
ted, ſupplied the place of miracles to the 
unbelieving Gentiles; and had it not 
been for that exalted pitch of virtue by 
which they were ſuperior to the reſt of 
mankind, their religion would never 
have drawn attention; it might perhaps 
have been tolerated by the complaiſance 
of the Heathens, but muſt at laſt inevi- 
tably have ſunk into oblivion. 

In this caſe a modeſt unbeliever of an- 
tient days would naturally have ſaid, 
Will you perſuade me that your Ma- 
ſter was more divine than Socrates or 

Plato, 


_—_— won er aa — n 
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Plato, while his religion does not make 
you more conſcientious, juſt, devout, and 
benevolent, better members of ſociety, 
better men; either you do nor believe 
what you pretend, or what you believe 
is nothing but an empty ſpeculation; 
and let your witneſſes be ever ſo nume- 
rous, your evidences ever ſo ſtrong, you 
may gain my aſſent by your arguments 
to-day, and to-morrow by your lives you 
will make me an infidel again.” 1 

But to make the beſt uſe of the fore- 
going obſervations, let us remember, that 
if the practice of iniquity tends to injure 
the name and character of our Lord; by 
abſtaining from it we ſhall recommend 
his cauſe, and advance his glory ; by a- 
dorning the Goſpel of our Saviour, we 
hold it out as an object of admiration 
and excellence that cannot be reſiſted; 
by diſplaying, through a pure conver- 
ſation, the peace and charity it inſpires, 
we ſhew that its genuine fruits are righ- 
teouſneſs, happineſs, and aſſurance for 
ever; we enſure its ſucceſs, and ſilence 
all its adverſaries. Under theſe auſpici- 
ous effects, it will recover its wonted 
glory; it will go forth conquering and 


to conquer; it will lead ſin and ſuperſti- 
tion 
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tion captive; it will be continually add- 
ing to its laurels and its victories, till it 
has gained a complete triumph over the 
paſſions and prejudices of men, and 
bowed the world to its generous domini- 
on. Who would not contribute to the 
advancement of ſo good a cauſe? Who 
would not wiſh to be an inſtrument in ſo 
glorious a deſign, and lend his hand and 
his heart to build up the church of 
Chriſt, to bring ſo much honour to God, 
and ſo much happineſs to his fellow⸗ 
creatures? I ſee the emulation that 1s 
kindling in your breaſts; I hear the no- 
ble reſolutions you are forming; I pray 
God to increaſe them, and I wiſh you 
proſperity in the name of the Lord. 
Thus you will ſhew yourſelves to be ſin- 
cere friends, true believers, faithful dif- 
ciples; and your ſervice will not be 
forgotten, when your Redeemer ſhall 
ſtand at the latter day upon the earth.” 
By the ties and obligations therefore 
of our common Chriſtianity, I beſeech 
you to remember © the vows of God 
which are upon you.” Conſider what 
you owe to him * who bore the contra- 
* diction of finners againſt himſelf, leſt 
Wo ſhould be weary and faint in your 
| „minds.“ 
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minds.“ As you would be true to 
your truſt, as you would be conliſtent in 
your profeſſion, as you would be faithful 
to your rank, ſtation, and name; as you 
would maintain your character in the 
world, be mindful of that ſuperior rela- 
tion in which you ſtand as Chriſtians ; as 
you are diſtinguiſhed by the nobleſt name 
among men, preſerve its dignity, © walk 
« worthy of the vocation wherewith you 
are called”; as you with well to the 
Goſpel of Chriſt, do not ſully it by an 
inconſiſtent conduct; do not expoſe it 
to the deriſion of fools and libertines; 
exert all your efforts, and leave the reſt 
to God. Conſecrate the ſmall remnant of 
your lives to him who gave them, to 
him who redeemed them; ſo ſhall you 
acquit yourſelves with honour, and what- 
ever becomes of the world, you ſhall be 
received into everlaſting manſions. 


SERMON XV. 
VIRTUOUS CHILDREN THE JOY OF 


THEIR PARENTS; 


A SERMON TO YOUNG PEOPLE, 
- FOR NEW YEAR'S DAY, 


PROVERBS x. 1. 


Fg 


A wiſe ſon maketh a glad father 3 but a 
fooliſh ſon is the heavineſs of bis mother. 


F 


T is natural to imagine, that mankind 


would need no other inducement to 
be good and virtuous, than the proſpect 
of future happineſs; and that the hope 
of eternal glory would be the ſtrongeſt 
. Oo motive 
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motive to a life of piety, that could poſ- 


ſibly be ſuggeſted. But ſuch is the weax⸗- 


neſs of human nature, that diſtant con- 
ſequences, however great and important, 
have but a faint and ſhort- liv'd effect 
upon our minds; whilſt the view of ob- 
taining preſent pleaſure, or the fear of 
falling into immediate miſery, makes a 
deep and ſtrong impreſſion on our hearts. 
With a few perſons, indeed, of a con- 
templative turn of mind, the expectation 
of future felicity, and the dread of fu- 
ture puniſhment, may have their proper 
and moſt deſirable effects; but the gene- 
rality of mankind are much more affect- 
ed with preſent things, with what they 
can ſee, and feel, and experience, than 

by any diſtant hopes and fears, and are 
much more powerfully influenced by 
them in favour of religion. 

The argument which Solomon makes 
uſe of in the text, has this advantage. 
He recommends wiſdom and piety to 
youth, by telling them, that the happi- 
neſs of parents greatly depends upon the 
good behaviour of their children; that 
it lies in their power, either by a wiſe and 
prudent conduct to make the lives of 
thoſe who were the means of bringing 
them 
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them into the world eaſy and comforta- 
ble, or by a fooliſh and vicious behavi- 
our, to fill their declining years with ſor- 
row and diſtreſs. * A wife ſon maketh 
* a glad father, but a fooliſh ſon is the 
<« heavineſs of his mother.” 


As theſe words immediately reſpe& 


young perſons, I may ſurely venture to 
hope, that you who are in the early part 
of life; you, particularly, who ſtill enjoy 
the bleſſing of good parents, will hear 
me with attention, and with ſome degree 
of advantage, whilſt I endeavour to il- 
luſtrate the ſentiment contained in the 
text, and to ſhew what foundation pa- 
rents have to rejoice in the virtuous be- 
haviour of their children. - 

In the firſt place, I obſerve, that ſuch 
parents have. the greateſt reaſon to rejoice 
on their own accourit. For if there be 
any thing in this world, which can fill 
their hearts with joy and ſatisfaction; 
ſurely it will inſpire them with the trueſt 
delight to fid, by happy experience, 
that the good 1 inſtructions beſtowed upon 
their children, were not beſtowed in vain; 
that they had not forgotten thoſe leſſons 
of piety, of temperance, of humility, and- 
benevolence, which it was their pleaſing 

| O 2 employ- 
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employment to teach them in early life; 
but that they have treaſured them up in 
their hearts, and made them the rule of 
their actions. What exquiſite pleaſure 
muſt perpetually flow in upon the hearts 
of virtuous parents, when they find, that 
their good example has not been ineffec- 
tual ; that it was not in vain that they 
abſtained from the criminal purſuits of 
ſenſe; that it was not in vain that they 
were careful to live ſober, righteous, and 
godly lives; but that their children, 
charmed with the many good qualities 
which appeared throughout the whole of 
their conduct, were happily led to imi- 
tate their virtues, and to tread in the 
ſame paths of integrity and piety, in 
which they themſelves have comme 
perſevered | 

It muſt likewiſe give them a very high 
degree of ſatisfaction to reflect, that they 
will derive honour from the virtue of 
their offspring; that thus, when they 
are laid in the grave, they will be re- 
membered with double. reſpect, not on- 
ly as having ſupported amiable and wor- 
thy characters themſelves, but as being 


the parents of children who are bleſſings 
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to ſociety, and ornaments to their religi- 
ous profeſſion. 

Nor let it be forgotten, that the pa- 
rents of virtuous children have abundant 
reaſon to rejoice in the ſecurity which they 
have from the amiable character of their 
offspring, that they ſhall not be deſtitute 
of ſupport and comfort in old age. They 
may conlole themſelves with this plealing 
reflection, that, ſhould adverſity overtake 
them in their declining years, they have 
children who will think it their indiſpen- 
ſable duty to afford them any aſſiſtance 
which lies in their power; chearfully to 
adminiſter to all their wants; to attend 
upon them in the hour of ſickneſs with 
the moſt tender folicitude; and, in ſhort, 
to do every thing in their power to make 
the winter of their lives comfortable and 
happy. 

But what cannot fail to inſpire ſuch 
parents with the trueſt pleaſure, is, that 
when at the throne of their ſupreme judge 
they are called upon to give an account 
of theit paſt life, and of the manner in 
which they have diſcharged every ſocial 
and relative duty, their children will then 
* up as living witneſſes to their love for 

Wy dan, 
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virtue, and to their zeal for the intereſt 
of religion. 
Virtuous. parents have ftill another 
foundation for joy and ſatisfaction in the 
prudent behaviour of their children, 
which ought by no means to be omitted, 
and that is, that they can entertain them- 
{elves with the pleaſing hopes of meeting 
them again beyond the grave, and of be- 
ing for ever happy with them in the 
kingdom of heaven. In theſe various 
inſtances the parents of a virtuous off- 
ſpring have the greateſt reaſon to rejoice 
on their own account. 
But, on the other hand, what deep ſor- 
row, what inexpreſſible diſtreſs muſt thoſe 
perſons continually feel, whoſe wretch- 
ed lot it is to be the parents of vicioys 
and diſobedient children ! If complete 
miſery is to be found on earth, with 
them ſurely we may expect to find it. 
Figure to yourſelves, my young friends, 
a venerable old man, who has paſſed 
through the flower and prime of life with 
credit and reſpe& ; whoſe higheſt ambi- 
tion it was to make his children good and 
pious ; who took every opportunity, both 
by precept and by example, to inſpire | 


them with a love of virtue; who was in- 
. 
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finitely more aſſiduous to make them wiſe 
and prudent than rich and powerful, and 
who had often flattered himſelf with the 
fond expectation, that in future time they 
would prove an ornament to religion, g 
bleſſing to the community, and the pride 
of his gray hairs. Imagine his children 
proving refractory, licentious, and pro- 
phane; his good inſtructions all thrown 
away; his worthy example neglected, 
deſpiſed, and ridiculed. Imagine all his 
pleaſing - expectations of comfort and 
ſupport in the decline of life, utterly diſ- 
appointed; no proſpett that his offspring 
will ever prove an honour to him, either 
in this world or in the next, nor a ſingle 
hope retaining, that he ſhall ever meet 
them in the blefſed abodes of heaven. 
Figure to yourſelves the ſituation of ſuch 
a father, and then ſay, if it be poſſible 
for imagination to form an idea of a ſi- 
tuation more truly afflicting, more truly 
to be pitied. If in that ſtate of torment, 
with which the wicked are ſo often 
threatened in the ſacred Scriptures, there 
be any kind of puniſhment fraught with: 
peculiar horror and anguiſh z ſurely it 
will be the portion of that ungrate- 
ful wretch, who has been the means: 
O04 > 00 
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of bringing down ſuch a. load of compli- 
cated miſery upon an aged and virtuous 
parent, i bill 
But let us now return to the more a- 
greeable part of our ſubject. And here I 
obſerve, farther, that the parents of wiſe 
and prudent children have reaſon to re- 
zoice, not only on their own account, 
but alſo on account of their offspring. 
For if they are not totally diveſted of 
natural affection, it muſt ſurely give them 
the higheſt ſatisfaction to find, that thoſe 
for whom they are ſo nearly concerned, 
have eſcaped the ſnares and temptations 
of the world, and have preſerved their 
virtue untainted, amidſt all the allure- 
ments of vice; that they have reſiſted 
the impetuoſity of their youthful paſſions, 
and have ſet out in life under the direc- 
tion of honeſt principles. What a lively 
_ pleaſure muſt that parent feel, who is at 
all intereſted in the welfare of his children, 
when he finds their reputation every day 
riſing in the world; when he fees them 
conducting their affairs with prudence 
and diſcretion, and bidding fair for proſ- 
perity and ſucceſs} Nay, ſhould even 
adverſity befall them, and Providence 


think fit to ſurround them with difficul- 
| ties 
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ties and hardſhips; it muſt nevertheleſs 
afford the heart of a good parent a great 
degree of pleaſure, to find his children 
happy in virtue, if not in riches ; to ſee 
them paſſing through life with innocence, 
if not with worldly grandeur, and to ob- 
ſerve them preparing themſelves, by a 
courſe of ſtrict integrity, for immortal 
happineſs. 

On the other hand, what cutting an- 
guiſn muſt that unhappy parent feel, 
who ſees his child—perhaps his only 
child—a child of whom he had formed 
the warmeſt expectations which the fond 
heart of a parent could entertain, fallen 
a facrifice to the ſnares of temptation; a 
ſlave to every lawleſs paſſion; deſtitute 
of every worthy principle; loſt to all 
ſenſe of ſhame; his hopes of future hap- 
pineſs, and even of ſucceſs in his tempo- 
ral concerns, blaſted. by indolence and 
Iicentiouſneſs! No one can conceive 
how exquiſitely ſevere this ſpecies of diſ- 
treſs is, but thoſe who have unfortunate- 
ly felt it. 

But parents have e S 
for joy and ſatisfaction in the virtuous 
behaviour of their children. They may 
rejoice on account of their family. 
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They may congratulate themſelves, that 
the honour of it will be ſupported ;—that 
thoſe who are hereafter to fill up their 
ſtations 1n life, are likely to ſupply their 
places with credit and reputation, and to 
reflect increaſing honour on their ancel- 
tors. The heart of a virtuous parent 
muſt ſurely be filled with exquiſite de- 
light, when in imagination he looks for- 
ward into futurity, and ſees thoſe virtues 
which have always diſtinguiſhed his fa- 
mily, handed down, with undiminiſhed 
luſtre, to the lateſt poſterity. To ſuch 
a father, how pleaſing is it to obſerve his 
elder children making it their endeavour 
to ſet a good example to the younger; 
to ſee them enforcing the admonitions of 
their parents, with all the tenderneſs of 
brotherly love! What ſolid ſatisfaction 
muſt it afford him, to ſee his offspring 
increaſing in mutual eſteem ; to ſee the 
bands of harmony continually ſtrength- 
ening; to obſerve them every day ſtill 
more and more attaching themſelves to 
each other, by a thouſand reciprocal of- 
Aces of tenderneſs and affection! But, 
with what heart-felt joy and comfort 
mult it inſpire him, to reflect, that when 
it is out of his power to afford his off- 

be ſpring 
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ſpring any further aſſiſtance, they will be 
mutual ſupports to one another; - that they 
will miniſter to each others neceſſities, and 
ſhare each others ſorrows |! | | 
On the contrary, what deep affliction 
are thoſe wretched parents doomed to en- 
dure, whoſe children prove the reverſe 
of what they could have wiſhed, and of 
what they had reaſon to expect! There are 
few perſons but what have a partial re- 
gard for the credit of that particular fa- 
mily to which they belong, and ſome am- 
bition to ſee it honoured and reſpected in 
the world. Judge then, what painful 
concern that man muſt feel, who finds 
himſelf the father of, a child, who is like 
ly to prove a diſgrace to his name, and 
reproach to his family. How muſt it 
diſtreſs him, to behold his elder children 
ſetting before their younger brethren a 
perpetual example of folly and profliga- 
cy; to obſerve them taking every me- 
thod to corrupt their minds, and to 
make them as ungrateful and as diſobe- 
dient as themſelves! How. muſt it grieve 
a virtuous parent, to ſee his children in- 
volved in perpetual ſtrife and diſcord; to 
ſee them unkindly aggravating each other's: 
faults, and taking every opportunity to vent 
7 ; | their 
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cheir unnatural malice againſt each other 
Surely, if there be any one unfortunate 
circumſtance, which is alone ſufficient to 
make life an intolerable burden, it is 
this, to be the father of perverſe, diſobe- 


dient, and vicious children. 


But, laſtly, the parents of a wiſe and 
prudent offspring have yet another foun- 
dation for joy and ſatis faction. Having 
been themſelves zealous in ſupporting 
the honour, and in promoting the inte- 


reſt of religion, i it will be a ſource of real 


pleaſure to them, to ſee their rifing ge- 


neration inſpired with the ſame commen- 
dable zeal. It is to them a ſource of in- 


expreſſible felicity, to ſee their children 
difpoſed to do honour to that holy religi- 


on which they profeſs, by habits of piety 
and untainted virtue, by a blameleſs con- 


verſation, and by a worthy example. 
With theſe pleaſing proſpects, the vir- 


tuous parent thinks himſelf well repad, 


for all the care, for all the tenderneſs, 


for all the anxious folicitude which be 


beſtowed upon his children. In all the 
events of life, their prudent behaviour is 
his joy and conſolation :—in proſperity it 


is his pride; —in adverſity, his ſupport. 


And at that ſeaſon, when the laſt mo- 


. ments 
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ments of life are haſtening on; when na- 
ture, wearied out with infirmity and old 
age, ſeeks repoſe in death; he can take 
a chearful, though an affecting farewel 
of his children. Imagine him lying on 
his laſt bed of ſickneſs. Imagine his 
children aſſembled around him; — the 
deepeſt the tendereſt concern painted 
on every countenance; — imagine him 
addreſſing them in words like theſe: 

I feel, my children, that the hand 
e of death-is upon me. I feel, that this 
< earthly tabernacle muſt ſhortly be diſ- 
„ ſolved. Thanks to the Father of 
„ Mercies, who hath preſerved my life 
* thus long, and bleſſed it with ſo many 
* enjoyments. You, my children, I 
* have always had reaſon to eſteem as 
* my higheſt comforts. Your growing 
* virtues have been the joy of my gray 
* hairs; your piety has been the glory 
* of my old age; your filial tenderneſs 
| has been the ſupport of my declining 

years. May Heaven bleſs you in your 
** children, as I am bleſt in mine. Weep 

„not that I am now to be ſeparated 
from you: death is a debt which all 

** muſt pay. My days of uſefulneſs are 
. HE? :—your ſociety would be the only 
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'< pleaſure I now could poſſibly enjoy; 
d and that is a pleaſure which I have the 

_ * higheſt reaſon to hope 1 ſhall for ever 
<* enjoy, in a world much ſuperior to the 
© preſent. My laſt and moſt earneſt 
* requeſt is, that you would endeavour 
eto maintain the honour of our family, 
« by tranſmitting to poſterity theſe leſſons 
of piety to God, and good-will to men, 
* which you have received from me, 1 
*.now. recommend you to the care of a 
% kind Providence. Repoſe in him your 
% entire truſt and confidence; he will 

* guide you ſafely through life, and at 
© Jaſt conduct you to immortal happi- 
«mals... 

Thus have I endeavoured to deſcribe 
the pleaſure which every good parent re- 
ceives from the wiſe and prudent beha- 
viour of his children. 

What has now. been ſaid cannot but 
convince you, my young friends, that 
the happineſs of your parents is greatly. 
in your power that © a wiſe ſon mak- 
eth a glad father,” and that © a fooliſh 
ſon is the heavineſs of his mother.” Let 
me then intreat you to ſhew by your ac- 
tions, that you have ſome regard for the 


peace and comfort of thoſe: who brought 
| _ yOu: 
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you into the world; that you are not e- 
qually deſtitute of gratitude and natural 
affection. Conſider what they have done 
and ſuffered for you; with what tender- 
neſs they watched over you in the help- 
leſs age of infancy ; with what care they 
ſupplied your wants, and defended you 
from danger, when you were feeble, in- 
digent, and helpleſs. In the petulant 
age of childhood, conſider how care- 
fully they checked the progreſs of every 
improper paſſion ; with what gentleneſs 
they corrected your faults; with what 
patience they bore your peeviſhneſs and 
ill-temper. In youth, remember what 
pains they took to give your hearts the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſions in favour of virtue; 
to defend you from the affaults of temp- 
tation; to ſtore your minds with all va- 
luable knowledge; and to prepare you. 
for honour and uſefulneſs in the world. 
Conſider, how many gratifications they 
have denied themſelves for your ſakes; 
how many anxious hours they have de- 
voted to your ſervice, which might other- 
wiſe have been ſpent 1n pleaſure and a- 
muſement. 
Let me then aſk you, in what manner 
you think you ought to act towards per- 
5 | ſons 
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ſons to whom you are ſo highly indebted? 
Is it a proper return for all their care, 
their tenderneſs, and ſolicitude, to de- 
ſpiſe their inſtructions, to diſobey their 
commands, and to bring diſhonour and 
miſery upon them, by a courſe of vice 
and debauchery? I hope there is no 
young perſon to whom I now addreſs 
myſelf, that has not ſomething within his 
breaſt which tells him, that ſuch a con- 
duct is deteſtably baſe, and ungenerous. 

But let it be obſerved, that not only 
your gratitude but your intereft is con- 
cerned in your dutiful behaviour to your 
parents. When they are laid in the 
grave, conſider what comfort it will af- 
ford you to be able to reflect, that you 
paid them all the filial honour which lay 
in your power; that you returned their 
offices of tenderneſs and affection in the 
beſt manner you could, and ftrove to- 
make the evening of their lives ſerene 
and happy. 

If you thus diſcharge your quty to 
your parents, you may hope, that you 
alſo in time may enjoy the bleſſing of 
wiſe and obedient children; that you 
may be the parents of a pious offspring, 


who in their turn will make you happy 
in 
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in the proſpe& of their rifing virtues 
who will chear you in old age, and be 
to you a crown of immortal honour. 

Let theſe reflections, my young friends, 
ſink deep into your hearts. Never for- 
get, what pleaſure it affords your parents 
to ſee you purſuing the paths of prudence 
and integrity ; and be always generouſly 
ſolicitous to make them as happy as you 
can, by a wiſe and virtuous behaviour. 

Honour thy father with thy whole 
* heart, and forget not the ſorrows of thy 
* mother: how canſt thou recompenſe 
te the things which they have done for 
« cheer” 
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